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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  51  years  old,  is 
an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics: 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi¬ 
nally  known  tis  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  pieace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  BocU-d  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  cooperation,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  coopieration,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  orgem 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  pier- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  SEBASTIAN,  CUZCO 

The  Spanish-Indian  fusion  in  architecture  was  produced  in  the  most  densely  populated  regions  of  America, 
especially  in  those  where  the  aborigines  had  reached  a  high  stage  of  artistic  culture  at  the  time  of  the 

conquest. 
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Indigenous  Influences  on  the 
Colonial  Architecture  of  Latin  America 


MARIO  J.  BUSCHIAZZO 
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Commission  on  Historical  Monuments 


The  STiDv  of  Spanish  American  colonial 
architecture,  which  only  in  recent  years 
has  been  considered  systematically  as  a 
whole,  has  c:iven  prominence  to  hitherto 
unknown  or  despised  artistic  forms  and 
brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  un¬ 
known  and  very  original  monuments.  In 
view  of  the  ignorance  of  European  art 
historians,  and  in  what  might  even  be 
called  a  spirit  of  reaction  against  the  lack 
of  understanding  shown  in  Spanish  re¬ 
search  in  this  field,  younger  generations  of 
American  scholars  are  arising.  They  are 
claiming  that  on  our  continent  the  plastic 
expressions  of  the  past  are  of  the  highest 
order,  and  are  disclosing  the  profoundly 
.\merican  feeling  of  many  of  our  monu¬ 
ments. 

Lecture  given  in  the  Hall  of  Patriots  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  January  30,  1941. 


Every  history  of  art  published  up  to 
now  has  either  shown  a  studied  ignorance 
of  Spanish-.American  art,  or  discussed  it  in 
a  couple  of  pages  so  full  of  errors  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  omit  the  subject 
entirely.  Spanish  scholars  persist  in  their 
mistaken  belief  that  colonial  art  is  a  poor 
imitation  of  the  pure  styles  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula.  They  deny,  or  grudgingly 
recognize,  that  they  are  dealing  with  an 
art  that  had  shaken  off  its  shackles  and 
that,  although  it  was  rooted  in  the  styles 
of  the  Old  World,  flourished  here  in  ex¬ 
tremely  original  and  completely  differ¬ 
entiated  forms. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  admit  that  we 
ourselves  are  largely  to  blame  for  this. 
Having  as  yet  no  true  intellectual  tradition 
in  the  field  of  art  history,  the  isolated 
studies  that  we  are  making  are  lost  in  the 
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immensity  of  the  subject.  Because  there 
are  so  few  bonds  between  our  several 
nations,  because  we  do  not  integrate  our 
efforts  to  give  them  the  standing  and 
emphasis  they  deserve,  we  run  the  risk 
that  some  fine  day  a  European  historian 
will  arrive  and  “discover’  us,  and  from 
then  on  we  shall  be  incorporated  in  the 
universal  artistic  movement.  Something 
like  this  happened  to  Spain  itself  for,  cen¬ 
tering  its  attention  onlv  on  the  study  of  its 
“classical”  styles,  it  scorned  the  baroque 
until  Otto  Schubert  published  his  famous 
monumental  work.  In  other  words.  Schu¬ 
bert,  a  German,  “discovered”  Spanish 
baroque  before  the  .Spaniards  themselves. 
Then  came  a  long  line  of  scholars  who 
dealt  exhaustively  with  the  subject,  among 
them  Wolfflin,  Worringer.  and  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  Sacheverell  Sitwell. 

Fortunately  we  can  say  that  for  some 
time  scholars  throughout  the  Americas 
have  been  energetically  carrying  on  re¬ 
search.  Men  like  Noel  in  my  native 
.Argentina,  Toussaint  in  Me.xiro.  and  Jose 
Gabriel  Navarro  in  Ecuador  have  trans¬ 
cended  the  boundaries  of  theii  respective 
lands  and  become  known  all  over  .America. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  a  group  of 
trained  scholars  and  professors  whose 
lalxjrs  have  been  magnificent.  There  is. 
for  example,  Rexford  Newcomb.  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Fine  and  .Applied  .Arts  of 
Illinois  University,  who  has  made  thorough 
studies  of  the  Pacific  coast  architecture. 
Then  there  is  a  long  list  of  writers  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  Mexican  art. 
among  whom  I  should  like  to  mention 
Sylvester  Baxter,  .Atlee  B.  .Ayres,  .Anita 
Brenner,  William  B.  Spratling,  George 
Wharton  James,  and  others.  Recently  the 
Taylor  Museum  in  C'.olorado  Springs  has 
published  a  magnificent  work  by  George 
Kubler  of  the  Yale  University  .Art  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  religious  architecture  of  New 
Mexico,  in  which  every  phase  of  that  art  is 


carefully  studied.  Kubler  has  done  a 
great  service  in  discovering  that  there  was 
an  “open  chapel”  in  the  now  destroyed 
mission  church  in  the  pueblo  of  San 
Ildefonso. 

The  aesthetic  quality  of  Spanish  .Ameri¬ 
can  art,  especially  that  of  the  18th  century, 
is  of  fundamental  importance  in  consider¬ 
ing  baroque  in  general.  We  have  as  much 
right  to  speak  of  .American  baroque,  whose 
differences  from  the  European  variants  are 
well-defined,  as  we  have  to  refer  to  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  or  Portuguese  baroque. 
Our  independence  of  the  European  form 
is  so  great  that  we  can  affirm  without  fear 
of  exastgeration  that  there  is  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  .American  and  Spanish 
baroque  as  between  the  latter  and  the 
Bohemian  or  the  Viennese.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  the  18th  century  baroque  that  the 
native  contribution  is  evident,  for  some 
few  traces  can  be  found  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  true  that 
the  great  century  of  the  Hispano-Indian 
fusion  in  architecture  is  the  18th.  but  we 
shall  soon  see  how,  almost  immediately 
after  the  Conquest,  local  materials,  native 
workmanship,  and  the  new  climate  or 
general  environment  had  a  decided 
although  perhaps  unconscious  influence  on 
the  arts,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  Spanish 
artists  and  builders. 

.American  baroque  became  so  strong  that 
it  was  not  confined  to  this  continent,  but 
crossed  the  ocean,  and  penetrated  the 
country  whence  the  style  had  originally 
come.  The  most  interesting  example  of 
this  is  the  sacristy  of  the  Carthusian 
Monastery  at  Granada,  in  Spain,  whose 
chief  decorative  motif  is  a  highly  orna¬ 
mented  pilaster  evidently  derived  from 
the  inverted  pyramid  (called  estipite  in 
Spanish)  that  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  Mexican  architecture. 
Moreover,  if  we  examine  carefully  the 
profuse  mass  of  decoration  that  covers  the 
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Courtesy  of  Mar>'  Doria  Clark 

INTERIOR  DOORWAY  OF  THE  CHURCH  AT  POMATA,  PERU 

The  most  significant  style  resulting  from  the  Spanish- Indian  fusion  is  that  produced 
around  Lake  Titicaca  in  the  18th  century,  especially  in  the  old  cities  of  Puno,  Pomata, 
and  Zepita.  On  this  elaborately  carved  doorway  leading  to  the  sacristy  there  are  still 
traces  of  the  original  gilding. 


entire  wall  of  the  sacristy,  we  find  cars  of 
corn  used  in  great  number,  and  corn  is 
not  only  native  to  America,  but  the  most 
common  decorative  element  used  by 
Indian  artists.  The  explanation  for  this 
curious  case  of  artistic  return  to  the  mother 
country  is  that  the  sacristy  was  designed 
by  Fray  Manuel  \'azquez,  who  had  lived 


in  Mexico  for  many  years.  It  might  lie 
argued  that  it  is  a  matter,  then,  not  of 
native  work,  but  simply  of  a  Spaniard 
who  had  been  in  America  for  a  long  time. 
But  no  one  can  deny  that  the  Mexican 
“ultra-baroque”  must  have  impressed  it¬ 
self  deeply  on  the  mind  of  the  Spanish 
artist  since  he  decided  to  construct  so 
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MAIN  DOOR,  CHURCH  OF  THE  AU¬ 
GUSTINE  MONASTERY  AT  YURIRIA- 
PUNDARO,  MEXICO 

Completed  in  1 548,  this  church  is  one  ot  the 
earliest  examples  oi  the  use  of  native  flora  in 
sculptural  detail.  The  four  hguresimmediately 
above  the  colunms  flanking  the  door  bear  on 
their  heads  baskets  of  American  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


Reproduced  from  de  .W/jico 


im}X)riant  a  building  in  that  style  al¬ 
though  the  other  edifices  surrounding  it 
were  purely  Spanish. 

This  was  not  an  isolated  instance;  in  the 
out-of-the-way  town  of  Fuentes  de  Anda- 
lucia  there  is  the  house  of  the  Fernandez 
de  Penaranda  family,  for  many  years  resi¬ 
dent  in  .America,  the  design  of  whose  door¬ 
way  is  typically  Mexican.  In  Mogrovejo, 
another  .Andalusian  town,  the  home  of  the 
C’ondes  de  la  Conquista  liears  on  its  facade 
sculptures  representing  .American  Indians, 
which  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  family 
took  natives  to  Spain  as  slaves  to  work  the 
land.  Don  A’icentc  Lamperez  y  Romea, 
the  famous  Spanish  authority,  attributes 
the  multitude  of  figures  of  Itearded  giants, 
armed  with  maces,  to  be  found  on  many 
buildings  of  16th  century  Spain,  to  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  aroused  by  accounts  of  travels  to 
the  newly  discovered  lands.  Remember 
260 


that  at  first  Europe  had  a  mistaken  idea 
about  the  Indians;  they  were  supposed  to 
be  of  enormous  size  and  to  have  long 
Ijeards,  as  they  are  depicted  in  innumer¬ 
able  engravings  published  soon  after  the 
discovery.  An  example  of  this  erroneous 
use  of  supposedly  American  figures  is  in  the 
Colegio  de  San  Gregorio,  in  Valladolid. 

Just  as  there  was  intermarriage  between 
Spaniards  and  Indians,  producing  that 
great  variety  of  mestizo  types  now  popu¬ 
lating  a  large  part  of  America,  especially 
Mexico  and  Peru,  so  the  European  arts 
brought  by  the  conquistadors  w'ere  crossed 
with  those  existing  in  America  at  that  time, 
resulting  in  what  might  be  called  “creole 
style”  or  “Hispano-Indian  fusion.”  It 
made  its  appearance  timidly  during  the 
first  two  hundred  years,  then,  at  the  be¬ 
stinning  of  the  18th  century,  burst  forth 
so  vigorously  and  so  undisguisedly  that 


THE  JESUIT  CHURCH,  AREQUIPA, 
PERU 

The  decorative  elements  that  make  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  creole  style  unmistakable  were  taken 
largely  from  the  local  fauna  and  flora,  with 
occasional  motifs  from  Inca  mythology.  In 
Arequipa,  the  gargoyles  of  nearly  all  the 
houses  are  stylized  puma  heads. 


Courtet}'  of  F.  E.  llenkley 


from  then  on  it  can  be  classified  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  style. 

Angel  Guido,  an  Argentine  colleague  of 
mine  who  visited  the  United  States  six 
years  ago,  maintains  that  the  Spaniards 
proved  implacable  towards  the  Indians  in 
two  matters,  religion  and  aesthetics,  al¬ 
though  they  had  no  scruples  about  inter¬ 
marriage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  far  as 
religion  is  concerned  they  were  absolutely 
intolerant,  as  is  proved  by  the  destruction 
of  all  the  Maya  and  Aztec  temples,  which 
were  replaced  by  churches  and  cathedrals, 
and  the  almost  complete  razing  of  the  Inca 
Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Cuzco  in  order  to 
erect  on  its  foundations  the  church  of 
Santo  Domingo.  But  as  for  aesthetic  in¬ 
tolerance,  I  think  it  existed  only  during 


the  first  century  of  colonization,  or  per¬ 
haps  for  an  even  shorter  time.  I  believe 
that  native  aesthetic  values  were  used 
consciously  by  the  Spanish  monks  as  a 
most  valuable  aid  in  propagating  the  fai  Ji. 
No  one  can  claim  that  the  priests  in  charge 
of  building  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at 
Potosi  did  not  realize  that  side  by  side 
with  God  and  the  Virgin  the  Indian  artists 
carved  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  the  two 
principal  divinities  of  the  Incas,  and  that 
instead  of  angels  there  appeared  sirens 
playing  the  charango,  a  native  instrument 
made  of  an  armadillo  shell. 

General  histories  of  architecture  say  that 
at  the  height  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  walls 
of  the  larger  churches  were  painted  with 
scenes  from  the  Bible,  which  were  also 
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Reproduced  from  ioUtiaa  tie  Mexico 

FRANCISCAN  CHURCH  AT  TULA, 
MEXICO 

Many  fortress-churches,  having  a  strongly  marked 
defensive  character,  were  built  in  Mexico  in  the 
16th  century.  While  not  unique  in  the  world, 
they  are  more  abundant  there  than  elsewhere. 


repeated  in  the  great  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows.  In  that  way  the  illiterate  masses 
could  interpret  or  read  for  themselves  the 
Bible  stories  depicted  in  the  great  mural 
paintings.  This  is  what  is  called  in  art 
circles  “The  Bible  of  \ola,”  the  place 
whose  bishop  first  advocated  this  system 
of  teaching.  At  Potosi,  as  in  other  places 
with  similar  churches,  I  think  we  should 
recognize  that  we  have  a  true  .American 
Bible  of  Nola,  not  in  the  sense  that  those 
figures  taught  the  Catholic  faith  to  the 
Indians,  but  as  an  instance  of  tolerance,  a 


sort  of  escape  valve  allowed  them  on 
condition  that  they  embrace  the  new 
religion. 

Independence  of  European  artistic  forms 
was  not  limited  to  purely  external  decora¬ 
tion;  it  also  took  shape  in  wholly  new 
creations.  The  extraordinary  atriums 
with  a  shrine  at  each  of  the  four  corners 
are  a  Mexican  creation,  as  are  the  open 
chapels,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later. 
The  fortress  churches  with  strongly  accen¬ 
tuated  defensive  characteristics,  although 
not  exactly  unique  in  the  world,  are  more 
abundant  here  than  elsewhere.  In  Europe 
a  well-known  example  is  the  Cathedral  of 
.Albi.  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  region  torn 
by  religious  strife,  a  fact  that  explains  why 
it  was  constructed  with  great  flanking 
towers  and  windows  set  high  in  the  walls. 
But  while  that  is  an  exceptional  case,  all 
the  churches  built  in  Mexico  during  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century — and  they 
are  many — are  of  this  defensive  type,  so 
that  another  kind  of  architecture  was  pro¬ 
duced,  although  in  this  case  it  was  due  not 
to  the  artistic  influence  of  the  Indian,  but 
to  fear  of  him. 

It  has  been  proved  that  Hispano-Indian 
architecture  was  developed  in  the  most 
densely  populated  regions,  and  those 
where  the  native  peoples  had  reached  an 
advanced  stage  of  artistic  culture  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest.  That  is,  the  arts  we 
call  “creole”  developed  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  where  the  Aztecs  and  Incas  lived. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  almost  no 
fusion  architecture  in  Colombia,  for  the 
Chilx'has — the  Indians  of  that  region — 
were  still  at  a  low  level  of  artistic  culture. 

In  Mexico,  the  most  striking  innovation 
is  the  “open  chapel”  which  is  a  purely 
-American  creation,  never  used  in  Europe. 
It  originated  as  follows:  Because  the  monks 
had  to  impart  religious  instruction  to 
large  numbers  of  natives  during  the  first 
years  of  the  conquest,  the  churches  were 
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too  few  in  number  and  too  small  in  size. 
It  occurred  to  someone  to  open  beside 
the  churches  a  sort  of  small  stage,  from 
which  the  officiating  priest  could  address 
the  great  crowd  of  catechumens  who  re¬ 
mained  outside,  as  well  as  say  mass,  which 
could  be  followed  without  visual  diffi¬ 
culties  bv  the  multitude.  There  are  many 
variants  of  this  plan:  sometimes  unusually 
lar£;e  chapels  were  built  which  would  hold 
part  of  the  public  while  the  rest  remained 
outside;  sometimes  one  side  of  the  church 
would  be  left  open  so  that  the  Spainards 
could  enter  the  building  and  the  Indians 
follow  the  mass  from  a  sort  of  lateral 
atrium.  But  whatever  the  arrangement, 
it  was  a  purely  American  creation,  in  this 
case  not  of  ornamental  details,  but  of  a 
true  and  wholly  new  architectural  develop¬ 
ment,  surprising  to  architects  arriving  from 
Europe. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be 
made  of  a  whole  series  of  chapels  and 
churches  in  which  the  contribution  of 
Mexican  sculptors  is  evident,  for  although 
they  tried  to  copy  European  models,  they 
unconsciously  translated  them  into  their 
own  idiom.  They  tried  to  car\’e  sculpture 
in  the  round,  but  without  their  realizing 
it.  the  result  was  flat,  as  if  they  were  still 
executing  those  marvellous  friezes  that 
decorate  the  pyramids  at  Chichen-Itza 
and  other  sites  in  Yucatan. 

But  obviou.sly  the  most  significant  style 
resulting  from  the  Hispano- Indian  fusion 
is  that  produced  in  the  18th  century’  on 
the  high  plateau  around  Lake  Titicaca, 
the  Sacred  Lake  of  the  Incas,  which  lies 
more  than  12.000  feet  above  sea  level. 
On  the  shores  of  that  lake  there  is  a  whole 
series  of  very  old  cities — Puno,  Pomata, 
Zepita — where  there  are  extraordinarily 
vigorous  examples  of  this  fusion.  Purely 
Spanish  art  cannot  be  found  at  all  in  those 
churches,  and  the  abundance  of  creole  art 
is  such  that  only’  the  obtuse  or  wilfully 


blind  can  deny  the  existence  of  a  really 
.\merican  style.  Of  course  the  fundamental 
elements  of  architecture  still  persist — 
such  as  vaulting,  arches,  columns,  pilasters 
— but  the  quantity  of  local  detail  is  so 
great  that  those  elements  are  overwhelmed 
under  an  avalanche  of  decoration. 

From  Lake  Titicaca  as  a  center,  mestizo 
forms  of  art  spread  to  the  surrounding 
country,  extending  to  Potosi  in  Bolivia, 
and  perhaps  to  the  present  Argentine 
Ixji'der,  but  becoming  less  mestizo  as  the 
distance  from  that  zone  increased.  To 
the  north,  it  might  be  said  that  they  reached 
Quito,  in  Ecuador,  although  there  they 
have  no  importance.  On  the  other  hand. 


S.\NTO  DOMINGO,  CUZCO 

The  Dominican  church  and  monastery  were 
built  on  the  foundations  of  the  Inca  Temple  of  the 
Sun.  Although  the  Spaniards  would  not  tolerate 
native  religions,  as  is  proved  by  the  destruction 
of  native  Aztec,  Maya,  and  Inca  temples,  they 
did  permit  the  use  of  motifs  of  indigenous  origin 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
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FAgADE  OF  THE  CHLRCH  OF 
SAN  LORENZO,  POTOSI 


In  the  Churrigueresque  decoration  of 
this  church,  Indian  and  Spanish  motifs 
are  combined.  In  the  tympanum,  side 
by  side  with  God  and  the  \’irgin,  the 
Indian  artists  carved  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon,  the  two  principal  divinities  of 
the  Incas,  and  instead  of  angels  there 
are  sirens  playing  the  charango,  a  native 
instrument  made  of  an  armadillo  shell. 
On  the  columns  are  two  Indian  women 
with  feather  skirts  in  dancing  position, 
who,  the  author  suggests,  might  be 
called  “indiatides.” 


they  did  not  extend  at  all  to  the  west,  that 
is,  toward  the  Pacific.  Lima,  the  capital 
of  Peru,  shows  absolutely  no  native  in¬ 
fluence.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this 
lack  of  indigenous  art  in  the  viceregal 
capital:  in  the  first  place,  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  native  peoples  at  all,  and 
in  the  second,  the  lack  of  building  stone. 
Lima,  like  almost  all  the  cities  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  was  built  of  brick,  and  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  Indian  is  recalcitrant, 
artistically  speaking,  when  it  comes  to 
working  in  this  material.  The  dull  gray 
stone  of  the  .\ndes  is  fundamental  to  creole 
architecture. 

The  decorative  elements  that  made  the 
creole  or  mestizo  style  unmistakable  were 
taken  largely  from  local  flora  and  fauna, 
though  sometimes  from  Inca  mythology. 


Thus,  for  example,  among  the  animal  mo¬ 
tifs  there  were  parrots,  macaws,  monkeys, 
toucans,  humming  birds,  chinchillas,  and 
especially  pumas.  On  the  bases  of  the 
columns  decorating  the  Cathedral  of  Puno 
there  are  two  magnificently  sculptured 
jaguars.  At  Arequipa,  the  gargoyles  of 
nearly  all  the  houses  are  stylized  puma 
heads  through  whose  mouths  the  water 
pours  oH  the  roofs.  In  the  church  of 
Santo  Domingo  at  La  Paz,  on  each  side  of 
the  great  window  lighting  the  choir  appear 
two  huge  toucans. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  use  of  local 
flora  as  decorative  motifs.  Ears  of  com 
and  pineapples  are  found  with  remark¬ 
able  frequency.  Chirimoyas,  corn  in  the 
husk,  coconuts,  and  teasel  or  cactus  flower? 
also  abound.  But  the  favorite  motif  is 
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either  corn  or  the  cantuta  flower,  which 
was  a  sacred  emblem  of  the  Incas.  The 
cantuta,  a  pendulous  bell-shaped  flower, 
is  represented  side  view,  or  open,  front 
view.  The  cactus  flower  was  used  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  too,  not  only  as  a  decorative  motif  on 
the  fagades,  but  as  a  finial.  In  the  church 
of  Yecapixtla,  for  example,  one  of  the  16th 
century  fortress  churches,  some  of  the  mer¬ 
lons  bear  a  stylized  cactus  flower. 

A%  for  native  anthropomorphic  details, 
they  occur  in  extraordinary  abundance. 
From  the  simple  faces  of  saints  or  angels, 
to  which  the  artist  gave  his  own  Indian 
features,  to  figures  of  native  dancing  girls, 
a  whole  series  of  human  motifs  can  be  seen. 
They  are  especially  numerous  on  the 
church  of  San  Francisco  in  La  Paz.  On 
the  facade  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Potosi  there 
are  two  Indian  women  in  festival  garb, 
with  feather  skirts,  in  dancing  pose.  W’e 
might  call  them  “indiatids,”  for  if  the 
Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Caryatids  to  the 
figures  of  women  of  Caryae  that  uphold 
the  entablature  of  the  Erechtheum,  we 
might  well  use  that  adaptation  to  designate 
the  Indian  women  who  support  the  tym¬ 
panum  of  the  famous  church  at  Potosi. 

We  should  also  mention  mythological 
motifs,  such  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars,  as  well  as  folklore  elements,  such  as 
arrows,  braids,  and  articles  of  wearing  ap¬ 
parel.  A  pagan  motif  used  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion  was  the  siren,  always  depicted 
playing  the  charang,o,  the  native  musical 
instrument  described  above.  The  curious 


thing  is  that  as  there  were  always  two 
sirens,  one  on  each  side  of  the  portal,  one 
had  to  play  with  her  left  hand.  In  the 
comparatively  recent  Cathedral  at  Puno — 
which  dates  from  1794  and  is  one  of  the 
latest  examples  of  that  style — the  artist,  one 
Simon  de  Astose,  realized  that  that  was 
wrong  and  so  had  the  two  sirens  face  in 
the  same  direction,  each  playing  with  her 
right  hand,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
symmetry. 

I  confess  that  this  aspect  of  our  archi¬ 
tecture  is  my  special  delight,  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  may  be  seeing  as  original 
what  perhaps  is  not.  But  I  do  not  think 
I  am  so  mistaken  as  to  deserve  the  wrath  of 
certain  Spanish  scholars  who  have  ful¬ 
minated  against  my  writings,  claiming  that 
all  the  forms  just  described  are  only 
decadent  versions  of  Spanish  styles.  But 
ev’en  if  that  were  so,  it  is  no  justification 
for  continuing  to  leave  us  out  of  the  history 
of  art.  .America  is  now  the  repository  of 
the  world’s  culture.  But  we  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  that  culture  merely  in  the  last  day  or 
so,  as  some  erroneously  believe,  nor  is  it 
true  that  we  have  risen  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  to  a  preponderant  position 
because  of  the  chaotic  state  of  the  rest  of 
the  w'orld.  With  an  artistic  past  such  as 
the  one  we  have  just  analyzed,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  talk  of  our  cultural  lineage, 
and  to  refuse  to  be  considered  upstarts. 
To  the  honor  of  mankind,  in  spite  of  its 
unhappy  state  today,  .\merica  is  proving 
that  it  is  worthy  of  such  a  heritage. 
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The  Winter  “Summer  School”  | 

] 

at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  | 

Latin  American  Educators  Come  for  Study  and  Travel  | 

STURGIS  E.  LE.W'ITT  i 

Director  oj  the  ‘"Summer  School"  * 


Summer  schools  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August  are  something  of  a 
commonplace,  but  a  summer  school  in 
January  and  February  seems  to  border  on 
the  fantastic.  However,  January  and 
February  are  summer  months  for  South 
Americans  and  a  summer  school  for  them, 
if  held  in  the  United  States,  would  have  to 
come  in  mid-winter.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
session  for  South  .Americans  held  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  from  January 
19  to  March  2  attracted  no  little  attention 
as  a  winter  “Summer  School”.' 

The  idea  of  such  a  school  oris;inated 
with  Dr.  A’ictor  .Andres  Belaunde,  Director 
of  the  Summer  School  of  the  University  of 
San  Marcos  in  Lima,  Peru,  and  soon 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  steamship 
companies  and  such  important  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Pan  .American  Union  and 
the  Institute  of  International  Education. 
Other  sponsors  were  the  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace  and  the 
.American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  seemed 
a  desirable  place  for  such  a  school  and 
early  in  the  fall  of  1940  the  necessary 
machinery  was  set  in  motion. 

>  .1  summer  school  for  foreigners,  planned  especially 
with  the  vacations  of  students  from  the  I  nited  States 
in  mind,  was  started  by  the  University  of  Mexico  twenty 
years  ago;  other  institutions  later  followed  suit.  Since 
7936  the  University  of  Chile  has  had  a  summer  school  in 
January;  this  is  primarily  for  Chileans,  although 
fellowships  have  been  given  by  the  government  to  students 
from  other  American  countries.  See  page  294  for  a  list 
of  summer  schools  in  Latin  America  to  be  open  this 
year. — Editor  . 
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It  would  be  more  appropriate  to  say  | 

that  the  machinery  was  first  manufactured  B 

and  then  constantly  changed  to  meet  new  B 

needs,  because  no  one  could  tell  in  advance 

just  what  to  expect  from  an  experiment 

that  had  not  been  tried  before.  It  was 

thought  at  one  time  that  thirty  or  forty 

students  would  be  all  that  could  be  hoped 

for;  then,  lo  and  behold,  the  demand 

became  so  great  that  at  one  time  it  looked 

as  though  it  would  be  necessary  to  accept 

not  thirty  but  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

The  number  finally  resolved  itself  into 

one  hundred  eight.  These  came  in  two 

separate  groups,  eighty  from  the  West  1 

Coast  and  twenty-eight  from  the  East  | 

Coast.  The  following  countries  were  rep-  | 

resented:  .Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Co-  | 

lombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  | 

There  were  thirty-seven  women  and  ? 

seventy-one  men.  [ 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  f 

International  Education,  the  group  from  (| 

the  West  Coast  visited  Princeton,  Phila-  J 

delphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  en  \ 

route  to  Chapel  Hill,  and  at  all  of  these 

places  they  were  royally  entertained.  The 

East  Coast  group  arrived  too  late  for  such  ft 

a  tour  and  went  directly  to  the  University  | 

of  North  Carolina  after  landing  in  New  'i: 

York.  .At  the  close  of  the  Summer  School 

both  groups  had  the  benefit  of  a  tour  ! 

to  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  .Ann  w 

.Arbor,  Buffalo,  and  Niagara  Falls,  where,  ( 

too,  thev  received  attentions  on  everv  hand.  ' 

•  c 

* 
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Courtesy  of  Sturgis  C.  Leavitt 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  IN  SPECIAL  SESSION 

Chapel  Hill  was  the  scene  of  a  S|3ecial  joint  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  in  honor  of 
the  South  Americans  attending  the  ‘'Summer  School.”  Seated  on  the  stage  are,  left  to  right:  Mayor 
John  Foushee,  of  Chapel  Hill;  Dr.  Victor  Andres  Belaunde;  Governor  J.  M.  Broughton;  Lieutenant 
Governor  R.  L.  Harris;  Odus  Mull,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham, 
President  of  the  L’niversitv  of  North  Carolina. 


In  preparing  the  academic  program  for 
the  South  Americans,  it  was  planned  to 
hold  the  morning  open  as  far  as  possible 
so  that  they  could  attend  the  regular 
classes  of  the  University.  Special  classes 
dealing  exclusively  with  various  phases  of 
life  in  the  United  States  were  scheduled 
for  the  afternoon.  These  were  courses  in 
political  history,  economic  history-,  govern¬ 
ment,  literature,  education,  social  prob¬ 
lems,  geography,  and  folklore.  ^Vork  in 
English  was  to  be  conducted  with  the  aid 
of  recordings.  In  the  evening  the  usual 
lecture  program  was  to  be  supplemented 


by  lectures  of  special  interest  to  the  South 
Americans. 

At  the  very  first  a  serious  problem  arose, 
namely,  the  lack  of  preparation  in  English 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  South  Ameri¬ 
cans.  It  had  been  stated  in  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  bulletin  that  a  knowledge  of  English 
would  be  absolutely  necessary,  but  evi¬ 
dently  this  was  a  vague  statement.  What 
constitutes  a  “knowledge  of  English,” 
anyway?  In  this  case  it  was  interpreted 
to  mean  preparation  ranging  from  a  few 
years’  study  by  the  translation  method  to 
ability  to  speak  with  fluency.  Faced  with 


CouftpRy  of  Sturgia  E.  I^vitt 


THE  SOUTH  AMERICANS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY'  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RECEIVE 

DIPLOMAS 


Seated  in  the  center  are  the  following  American  educators,  left  to  right:  J.  Coriden  Lyons,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  ‘‘Summer  School”;  Sturgis  E.  Leavitt,  Director  of  the  “Summer  School”;  Wilburt  C. 
Davison,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Duke  L'niversity;  Dean  Robert  B.  House,  University  of  North 

C-arolina. 


the  problem  of  teaching  elementary  as 
well  as  advanced  English,  the  Summer 
School  was  most  fortunate  in  having  the 
services  of  a  corps  of  assistants  from 
the  Orthological  Institute  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  The  director,  I.  A.  Rich¬ 
ards,  came  in  person  for  the  opening  of 
the  school  and,  with  his  assistants,  intro¬ 
duced  instruction  in  Basic  English,  a 
system  by  which  850  selected  English 
words  will  serve  all  useful  purposes.  This 
system  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ards’  assistants  (Christine  Gibson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hugh  Walpole,  Sara  Kurlat, 
and  Maria  T.  Martines),  met  with  a  quick 
response  and  the  results  obtained  were 
extraordinary.  The  word  “Basic”  soon 
became  a  by-word,  fraught  with  meaning. 


To  be  sure,  these  English  classes  inter¬ 
fered  to  some  extent  with  the  special  after¬ 
noon  lectures,  as  did  the  varied  interests 
of  the  South  American  group.  Some  were 
concerned  with  medicine,  others  with 
library  science,  law,  engineering,  educa¬ 
tion,  public  health,  architecture,  art,  and 
so  on.  There  were  almost  as  many  indi¬ 
vidual  interests  as  there  were  students. 
Nevertheless,  particular  efforts  were  made 
in  every  case  to  provide  for  these  inter¬ 
ests,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  parts  of 
the  program  as  originally  planned  suffered 
to  some  extent.  It  may  be,  too,  that  some 
of  the  visitors  were  more  inclined  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  life  in  the  United  States  than 
to  study  about  it. 

The  South  .\mericans  were  cordially 
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admitted  into  all  phases  of  student  and 
community  life.  A  group  of  student  hosts, 
equal  in  number  to  the  South  American 
guests,  saw  to  it  that  the  latter  observed 
what  was  happening  on  the  campus. 
.\nother  group  from  the  faculty  also  acted 
as  hosts;  and  individuals  from  the  student 
body,  faculty,  and  townspeople  did  their 
best  to  entertain  the  visitors.  There  was  a 
spontaneity  about  this  reception  that  made 
the  visitors  feel  very  much  at  home. 

The  evening  musical  events  and  the 
athletic  programs  were  especially  popular 
with  the  South  Americans,  as  were  organ¬ 
ized  trips  to  Durham,  Greensboro,  High 
Point,  Raleigh,  Winston-Salem,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Richmond  and  Williamsburg. 
On  these  occasions  not  only  schools  but 
also  factoiies  and  industrial  establishments 
were  visited,  and  in  each  instance  the  guests 
were  cordially  received.  The  Summer 


School  students  were  thus  enabled  to  see 
non-academic  phases  of  life  in  the  United 
States. 

There  were  a  number  of  special  features 
which  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  One 
of  these  was  the  opening  banquet  attended 
by  four  hundred  people,  at  which  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  South  American  delega¬ 
tions  gave  greetings  in  English;  Governor 
Broughton  spoke,  and  so  did  John  C. 
Patterson,  Director  of  Inter- American 
Relations  in  the  Federal  Department  of 
Education.  Later  in  the  term,  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  good  will,  the  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina  met  in  formal  session  at 
Chapel  Hill,  and  Ixjth  the  formalities  and 
the  democratic  spirit  of  this  occasion  made 
a  striking  impression.  It  was  especially 
fortunate  that  Dr.  Belaunde  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Marcos  could  be  present  and 
speak  to  the  legislators  and  to  the  students 


A  LUNCHEON  IN  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  “SUMMER  SCHOOL”  GROUP 

.•\mong  the  many  attentions  offered  the  South  American  visitors  on  their  tour  through  the  eastern  United 
States  was  a  luncheon  given  by  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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from  North  and  South  America.  A  highly 
democratic  barbecue  arranged  by  the 
town  of  Chapel  Hill  gave  considerable 
local  flavor  to  this  memorable  occasion. 
At  the  close  of  the  Summer  School,  “com¬ 
mencement”  exercises,  at  which  diplomas 
were  presented  granting  the  South  Ameri¬ 
cans  the  privileges  of  “Resident  Fellow,” 
made  another  impressive  ceremony. 

Other  features  of  the  Summer  School 
which  attracted  favorable  attention  were: 
two  book  exhibits,  one  by  commercial  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  one  by  University  presses;  art 
exhibits,  which  included  showings  of  the 
Wooden  House  in  America,  Photographs 
of  North  Carolina  Homes,  North  Carolina 
Pottery,  The  Face  of  America  (Contempo¬ 
rary  United  States  painting),  and  original 
paintings  of  Van  Gogh.  Flags  of  the 
American  nations,  generously  loaned  by 
the  Pan  American  Union,  were  displayed 
in  the  dining  hall,  in  the  college  bookstore, 
and  on  the  campus. 

Students  who  had  sufficient  command  of 
English  took  part  in  a  series  of  radio  broad¬ 
casts,  of  which  there  were  fourteen  during 
the  session,  and  each  received  a  recording 
of  his  part  of  the  performance.  For  the 
South  Americans  it  was  a  new  experience 


to  broadcast  in  a  foreign  language,  and  for 
the  radio  audience  the  program  had  a  two¬ 
fold  appeal.  There  was  interest  not  only 
in  what  was  said,  but  in  the  way  it  w'as  ex¬ 
pressed.  Numerous  other  opportunities  to 
speak  in  public  were  afforded  by  invita¬ 
tions  from  civic  clubs,  literary  groups,  and 
similar  organizations.  A  considerable 
number  spoke  in  their  own  language  to  the 
Spanish  classes  in  the  university. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  was  the  cooperation  it  received 
on  every  hand.  Without  support  of  the 
Grace  Line,  the  Moore-McCormack  Line, 
the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
the  Pan  American  Union,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of^Learned  Societies,  the  enter¬ 
prise  would  not  have  been  possible.  Many 
thanks  are  due  them  for  their  active  and 
moral  support.  And  no  less  are  thanks  due 
to  other  institutions,  schools,  industrial  and 
business  firms,  clubs,  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  the  student 
body,  the  citizens  of  Chapel  Hill  and  other 
communities,  and  the  South  Americans 
themselves.  The  success  of  the  school  can 
not  be  credited  to  any  one  group,  but  to  a 
great  cooperative  effort  in  which  both 
North  and  South  America  participated. 


The  Argentine  Gaucho 

MADALINE  W.  NICHOLS 
Research  Assistant,  Committee  on  Latin  American  Studies 


Swirling  his  lasso,  he  streaks  across  the 
pampas.  Snakily  the  rope  uncoils  in  the 
air,  strikes.  Then  it  snaps  tight,  is  held  taut 
as  the  rider’s  horse  wheels  to  pull  against  it. 
Another  wild  steer  falls.  And  more  Ijeef 
will  presently  travel  to  the  world  markets. 

The  man  with  the  lasso  is  still  called  the 
Argentine  gaucho.  .At  the  term  one  thinks 
of  fearless  riders;  of  the  brave  fighters  who 
held  Argentina’s  early  frontiers  against  the 
Indian;  of  honest  men  who  made  their 
own  laws  for  wilderness  use  and  enforced 
those  laws  by  skilful  personal  use  of  long 
S-shaped  knives;  of  picturesque,  rough 
breakers  of  wild  horses,  the  men  who  made 
Argentina  the  leading  cattle  land  of  the 
world. 

Unfortunately,  such  a  picture  is  untrue. 
The  original  gaucho — the  character  so 
new  and  distinctive  in  society  that  a  new 
name  had  to  be  devised  for  him — was  a 
lawless  hunter  of  wild  cattle.  He  came 
into  existence  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  at  a  time  when  the 
gathering  of  cattle  hides  for  use  in  contra¬ 
band  trade  had  become  an  economic  ac- 

The  author  has  published  also  the  following  studies 
on  the  gaucho;  “  The  gaucho  motif  in  Rio  de  la  Plata 
life,”  in  "The  Spanish  Review,”  November  1935; 
"The  gaucho,”  in  "The  Pacific  Historical  Review,” 
March  1936;  "The  gaucho  in  literature,”  in  "The 
Moraga  Quarterly,”  IVinter,  1936;  "  The  gaucho,”  in 
“  The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review,”  Novem¬ 
ber  1937;  and  "The  Argentine  Theatre,”  in  "Bulletin 
Hispanique,”  January-March  1940. 

All  the  illustrations  in  this  article  are  reproduced  from 
Jose  Hernandez;  "El  Gaucho  Martin  Fierro”  y  "La 
Vuelta  de  Martin  Fierro,”  con  ilustraciones  de  Tito 
Saubidet.  Buenos  Aires,  Domingo  Viau,  Editor,  1937. 

On  p.  272  a  gaucho  is  seen  throwing  the  bolas,  three 
balls  tied  together  with  thongs,  which  stop  an  animal  by 
entangling  its  feet.  In  the  picture  on  p.  275  a  gaucho  has 
put  a  piece  of  meat  on  a  stake  to  broil  over  tfu  fire.  At 
one  side  is  the  teakettle  to  heat  water  for  mate  taken 
through  a  hollow  tube,  called  bombilla,  from  a  gourd. 
These  appear  in  the  center  foreground.  The  meat  and 
mate  formed  the  gaucho’ s  customary  meal  on  the  pampa. 
The  other  illustrations  are  self-explanatory. — Editor. 


tivity  of  such  importance  that  it  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  whole  new  class  of  society  in 
the  Rto  de  la  Plata  lands.  It  was  the 
extra-legal  aspect  of  his  work  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  gaucho  from  his  respectable 
fellow  cattlehand,  the  vaquero  or  cowboy. 
The  vaquero  did  society’s  work.  The 
gaucho  w’as  society’s  outlaw;  he  was  one 
of  America’s  early  bootleggers. 

The  transformation  of  a  bootlegger  into 
the  symbol  of  nationality  that  he  has  since 
become  is  a  picturesque  illustration  of  the 
power  of  publicity.  Because  of  his  super¬ 
lative  skill  as  a  horseman,  the  gaucho  was 
drafted  into  the  .Argentine  wars  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  When  wild  gaucho  cavalry 
hordes  halted  the  proud  Spanish  royalists 
who  marched  down  into  Argentina  from 
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the  viceregal  capital  in  Peru,  disreputable 
gauchos  suddenly  l>ccame  national  heroes. 
The  terms  gaucho  and  patriot  became 
synonymous. 

Naturally,  no  real  gaucho  could  long 
live  up  to  such  a  connotation  of  his  name. 
The  wars  over,  the  gaucho  returned  to  his 
extra-legal  life.  W’ith  the  growth  of  law 
and  order,  that  life  became  increasingly 
difficult.  Contraband  trade  passed  from 
the  Argentine  picture;  the  gaucho  had  no 
work  to  do.  New  police  patrols  in  frontier 
lands  made  his  existence  Ixith  unprofitable 
and  unpleasant.  The  gaucho’s  disap¬ 
pearance  from  society,  or  a  hearty  reforma¬ 
tion  of  his  character,  became  imperative. 
And  thus  either  the  real  gaucho  life  was 
ended  by  due  process  of  law,  or  the 
gaucho  joined  the  semi-respectable  va- 
quero  (cowboy)  class.  In  turn,  the  va- 
quero  adopted  the  name  of  gaucho.  But 
the  true  gaucho  was  no  more. 


A  GAUCHO  WITH  THE  BOLAS 


In  direct  contrast  to  this  reality,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  romantic  use  of  the  gaucho  as 
a  literary  theme.  The  picturesqueness  of 
the  gaucho  character  furthered  his  literary 
success,  and  when  the  works  in  which  he 
served  as  protagonist  became  known  and 
were  welcomed  abroad,  the  original 
gaucho  was  replaced  in  men’s  minds  by  ' 
the  new  idealized  gaucho  who  had  been 
so  successfully  advertised  in  war  and  * 
letters.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
this  gaucho  literature  turns  around  three 
literary  personalities,  Santos  Vega,  Martin 
Fierro,  and  Juan  Moreira. 

Santos  V^ega  typifies  romance.  He  was 
the  Argentine  troubadour  and  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Don  Juan.  No  woman  could  resist  him 
in  love;  no  man  could  defeat  him  in  song. 

But  one  day  Santos  Vega  injudiciously 
entered  a  contest  with  a  stranger,  who  won 
in  the  poetic  joust  and  then  peculiarly 
vanished  in  flashing  flame  and  a  suspicious 
odor  of  sulphur.  Santos  Vega  died  of  the 
shame  of  his  defeat,  but  on  moonlight 
nights  his  shade  returns  to  ride  the 
pampas  and  the  breezes  carry  his  songs. 

Many  an  Argentine  has  written  of 
Santos  \’ega.  Roberto  Lehmann  Nitsche 
has  published  a  masterly  study  of  the  V^ega 
theme,  listing  literally  hundreds  of  poems 
and  plays  and  works  of  fiction  that  tell 
his  story.  An  interesting  contribution  to 
the  subject  made  by  Dr.  Lehmann 
Nitsche’s  study,  aside  from  its  great  biblio¬ 
graphical  value,  was  the  author’s  thesis 
that  Santos  \’ega  represented  the  Ameri¬ 
can  version  of  the  Faust  legend,  a  version 
in  which  the  original  pact  with  the  Devil 
was  omitted.  f 

The  second  basic  character  in  gaucho  I 
literature  is  Martin  Fierro.  Martin  Fierro  I 
is  supposedly  the  reformed  gaucho.  Jose  | 
Hernandez  first  told  the  story  in  a  poem,  I 
which  is  one  of  the  classics  of  American  I 
literature  and  which  may  now  be  read  in  i 
the  excellent  English  translation  by  Walter  ■ ; 
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A  VERSE  DUEL 


Owen.*  It  is  the  tale  of  the  wretched  lot 
of  a  man  forced  into  crime  by  petty  local 
tyranny  and  then  drafted  for  military  duty 
on  the  Indian  frontier.  The  portrayal  of 
life  on  that  frontier  was  real,  but  whether 
the  hero  himself  was  ever  a  profjer  gaucho 
is  dubious.  He  was  too  fundamentally 
respectable. 

Nonetheless  the  poem  of  Martin  Fierro  is 
valuable  as  an  historical  and  literary  doc¬ 
ument.  The  description  of  frontier  life, 
the  relationship  of  Spaniard  and  Indian, 
and  that  political  and  social  persecution 
of  the  countryman  which  drove  honest 
men  to  crime — all  have  historical  signifi¬ 
cance.  As  a  literary  document,  the  work 
is  of  value  in  its  synthesis  of  the  various 

*  English  translations  oj  gaucho  literature  include: 

Hernandez,  Jose.  “  The  Gaucho  Martin  Fierro." 
Translation  by  Walter  Owen,  New  York. 
Farrar  and  Rinehart.  1936. 

Giiiraldes,  Ricardo.  '‘Don  Segundo  Sombra: 
Shadows  on  the  Pampas."  Translation  by 
Harriet  de  Onis.  New  York.  Farrar  and 
Rinehart.  1935. 

Bierstadt,  Edward  Hale,  editor.  "Three  Plays 
of  the  Argentine:  Juan  Moreira,  Santos  Vega, 
The  Witches'  Mountain."  Translation  by 
Jacob  S.  Fassett,  Jr.  Duffield  and  Company. 
1920.  The  authors  are  respectively  Silvtrio  Manco, 
Luis  Baybn  Herrera  and  Julio  Sanchez  Gardel. 
{Only  the  first  two  plays  are  gaucho.) 


Stock  elements  of  the  gaucho  theme  and 
in  the  originality  of  its  contribution  to 
world  literature. 

Finally,  we  have  the  outlaw  Juan  Mo¬ 
reira.  Like  Martin  Fierro,  Juan  Moreira 
became  a  criminal  in  an  honorable  struggle 
against  unjust  persecution;  unlike  Martin 
Fierro,  he  never  made  his  peace  with 
society.  His  fate  was  to  die,  and  he  has 
been  dying  continuously  in  Argentine 
literature  ever  since  Eduardo  Gutierrez 
first  told  his  story  in  a  series  of  sanguinary 
novels.  That  story  is  of  two  loyal  friends, 
unjustly  persecuted  by  local  civil  and 
military  authorities,  and  of  the  remarkable 
success  of  their  bloody  fight  with 
society.  Like  our  Wild  West  tales  of  a 
man,  a  horse,  and  a  gun,  these  novels  of 
Gutierrez  turn  on  two  friends,  their 
horses,  and  their  knives.  Unfortunately 
Juan  Moreira,  like  Santos  Vega,  became 
a  symbol;  he  has  come  to  represent  the 
righteous  man  unjustly  persecuted  by 
those  in  authority.  His  appeal  has  be¬ 
come  the  universal  appeal  of  tragedy. 
That  a  gaucho  of  the  original  breed  was 
far  from  righteous  and  that  his  persecution 
by  society  was  an  eminently  proper  pro- 
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cedure  are  facts  utterly’  ignored  in  the 
Juan  Moreira  tales. 

And  yet  this  theme  is  the  one  that  at¬ 
tained  the  greatest  popularity  in  Argentine 
literature.  Coupled  with  circus  riding 
acts,  it  formed  the  basis  of  a  distinctive 
Argentine  national  theater;  even  today 
publishing  houses  still  hire  professional 
“poets”  to  transpose  into  “poems  written 
in  verse”  the  many  novels  that  follow  the 
basic  Juan  Moreira  plot. 

But  gaucho  literature  is  not  limited  to 
the  stories  of  its  three  main  characters. 
Outstanding  in  interest  is  the  so-called 
gaucho  folklore,  in  the  form  of  song,  or 
proverb,  or  riddle.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
gaucho  literature,  it  is  extremely  dubious 
whether  the  adjective  “gaucho”  should 
ever  have  been  applied.  When  the  gau- 
chos  sang 

All  men  are  devils 
So  women  say. 

But  they  wait  for  the  devils 
To  carry  them  away, 

their  song  may  be  suspected  of  following  a 
universal  rather  than  a  local  pattern;  it 
gave  little  indication  of  their  distinctive 
character.  Yet  mocking  condescension 
toward  their  women  was  typical  of  that 
character: 

If  you  think  that  I  love  you 
Because  I  look  at  your  face. 

Think  how  many  look  in  town. 

Yet  buy  naught  in  its  market  place. 

And  a  gaucho  might  have  his  lyric  mo¬ 
ments,  even  though  when  indicating  a 
strange  preference  for  brunettes  he  gives 
a  strange  reason: 

For  a  blue-eyed  blonde 
You  may  sorrow  one  day, 

But  a  brunette  will  bring  you 
Sorrow  alway. 

Early  gaucho  dances  were  accompanied 
by  impromptu  verse.  Between  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  dance,  gauchos  took  turns  at 
asking  pertinent  questions  of  their  ladies, 


w’ho  had  to  reply.  Typical  of  this  ele¬ 
mentary  form  of  the  verse  duel  is  the 
following  dialogue: 

He:  There  is  so  much  fire  in  your  face 
That  each  eye  is  a  living  coal 
And  when  I  am  near 
I  sizzle,  even  as  hot  fat. 

She:  Surely  my  eyes  are  not  hot  enough 
To  burn  you,  meat  and  hide. 

The  drinks  the  pulpero  sells 
Burn  you,  rather  than  my  eyes. 

Proverbs  and  riddles  were  other  forms 
of  gaucho  folklore.  The  first  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  a  simple  philosophy:  Early  rising 
brings  no  earlier  dawn;  God  gives  bread 
to  the  man  who  has  no  teeth;  to  a  thin 
dog,  all  is  fleas. 

As  for  the  gaucho  riddle,  it  was  humor¬ 
ous  and  direct.  If  one  asked  a  gaucho, 
“What  does  a  burro  look  like?”  his  answer 
came  quickly:  “.\nother  burro.”  When 
asked,  “In  w’hat  month  do  women  talk 
the  least?”  a  gaucho  would  give  the  logical 
reply:  “In  February.” 

.After  the  real  gaucho  had  perished,  he 
experienced  a  social  reincarnation  as  well 
as  the  literary  reincarnation  that  has  just 
been  described.  His  social  reincarnation 
was,  in  turn,  reflected  in  a  new  literature. 
Paralleling  such  North  .American  peculiar¬ 
ities  as  the  “drug-store  cowboy,”  the  “dude 
ranch,”  and  the  Wild  West  tale,  there  arose 
a  strange  urban  aspiration  for  romance  in 
.Argentina,  and  men  began  to  play  at  being 
gauchos.  This  movement  reached  its 
height  in  the  years  from  1900  to  1920;  its 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  seem  to  have 
been  the  descendants  of  Italian  immigrants 
to  Argentina.  Intensely  serious  about 
their  gauchos,  these  Italian- Argentines  had 
over  two  hundred  small  clubs  busily  per¬ 
petuating  the  gaucho  tradition — and  this 
as  late  as  1914!  The  names  of  the  clubs 
were  indicative  of  their  character:  Desert 
Bandits,  Cubs  of  the  Pampa,  Killers  of  the 
Desert,  The  Pampa  Tiger  and  his  Men. 
In  Buenos  Aires  alone  there  were  at  one 
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time  over  fifty  of  these  clubs  whose  mem¬ 
bers  met  occasionally  of  an  evening,  played 
the  guitar,  sang  gaucho  songs,  read  gaucho 
stories,  and  acted  in  gaucho  plays.  They 
even  published  gaucho  newspapers  to  con¬ 
tain  the  literary  masterpieces  of  their  mem¬ 
bers.  On  Sundays  they  went  on  picnics 
where  they  built  bonfires,  roasted  steaks, 
drank  mate.  They  prided  themselves  on 
the  possession  of  authentic  gaucho  cos¬ 
tumes,  on  their  riding  ability,  on  their  skill 
in  verse  composition.  Duels  in  verse  after 
the  manner  of  Santos  V'ega  were  de  rigueur. 

The  interesting  fact  about  gaucho  liter¬ 
ature  is  that  none  of  it  has  portrayed  the 
original  gaucho— the  vagrant,  generally 
mestizo,  cattle-hunter  or  outlaw  or  soldier. 
But  whether  described  as  he  really  was,  or 
as  the  Argentines  have  wistfully  imagined 
him  to  be,  the  gaucho  refuses  to  die.  He 
has  been  quite  as  recalcitrant  in  this  re¬ 


spect  as  he  was  in  his  obedience  to  every 
kind  of  law  in  real  life.  The  gaucho  is 
still  a  very  live  literary  theme  in  the  Plata 
lands. 

The  final  metamorphosis  of  the  gaucho 
would  seem  to  be  his  change  into  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  patriotic  romance.  He  has  come  to 
express  a  romantic  nostalgia  for  a  heroic 
national  past.  Ruben  Dario,  the  great 
Nicaraguan  poet,  has  excellently  expressed 
this  symbolism: 

— Who  are  you,  solitary  wanderer  of  the  night? 
— I  am  that  Poesy  which  once  reigned  here, 

I  am  the  last  gaucho  who,  departing  forevermore, 
Bears  away  the  soul  of  our  old  land. 

Only  the  gaucho  does  not  seem  to  be 
“departing  forevermore.”  The  real  gau¬ 
cho  may,  indeed,  have  long  since  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  the  imaginary  gaucho  and 
the  ideals  he  has  undeservedly  come  to 
typify  still  live  on. 


A  MEAL  ON  THE  PAMPA 


A  Practical  Method 

of  Smoothing  Statistical  Curves  by  Hand 

CARLOS  GARCIA-MATA 
Buenos  Aires  and  Xew  York 


When  in  the  course  of  research  it  becomes 
necessary  to  smooth  two  statistical  series 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  comparison 
with  another  curve  or  for  any  other  reason, 
the  investigator  generally  finds  himself  in  a 
dilemma.  He  can  smooth  the  curve  by 
hand  in  a  few  seconds;  that  is,  he  can  trace 
by  eye,  through  the  use  of  a  French  curve, 
a  smooth  curve  that  avoids  the  sharp 
fluctuations  of  the  original  one.  But  if  he 
distrusts,  and  with  good  reason,  a  system 
so  empirical,  whose  results  are  often  for¬ 
tuitous,  he  has  no  other  recourse  than  to 
apply  a  mathematical  system  of  smoothing. 
This  produces  results  in  which  he  has 
confidence,  but  even  with  the  aid  of  a  cal¬ 
culating  machine  requires  hours  of  labori¬ 
ous  computation.  There  is  no  intermedi¬ 
ate  course;  either  one  obtains  in  a  few 
seconds  a  curve  which  one  distrusts  or  one 
obtains  a  mathematically  perfect  result 
after  many  hours  of  labor. 

This  dilemma  is  especially  grave  in 
studies  of  economic  cycles,  where  the  very 
nature  of  the  problem  precludes  the  use  of 
common  moving  averages.  The  problem 
was  analyzed  in  a  masterly  fashion  in  The 
Smoothing  of  Time  Series  by  Frederick  R. 
Macaulay  (National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  New  York,  1931)  and  solutions 
were  improved  until  a  probably  unsur¬ 
passable  mathematical  precision  was  reach¬ 
ed  in  Max  Sasuly's  Trend  Analysis  oj  Statis¬ 
tics  (The  Brookings  Institution,  Washing- 

This  paper  was  read  on  May  76,'  1940,  in  the 
Statistical  Section  of  the  Eighth  American  Scientific 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ton,  1 934).  But  whether  Macaulay’s  para¬ 
bolic  curves  of  the  third  or  fourth  degree 
or  Sasuly’s  polynomial  arcs  are  used,  the 
simplest  formula  requires  many  hours  and 
even  days  of  mathematical  computation. 

Often  one  is  not  sure  whether  it  is  worth 
while  or  not  to  do  the  smoothing  mathe¬ 
matically  and  the  temptation  to  use  a 
French  curve  is  very  strong.  Crum, 
Patton,  and  Tebbutt  in  their  Introduction  to 
Economic  Statistics  (McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  1938,  p.  116) 
warn  against  excessive  use  of  these  curves, 
for  they  require  “judgment  of  a  high  order” 
and  “the  result  can  never  be  entirely  free 
of  a  subjective  element.”  Experience 
soon  teaches  the  investigator  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  and  how  much  danger  there 
is  that  even  the  subconscious  will  influence 
the  form  of  the  curve  in  order  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  a  correlation. 

.\n  effort  has  been  made  to  discard  the 
personal  factor  by  having  various  indi¬ 
viduals  employ  a  French  curve  each  in  his 
own  way  and  then  compare  the  results. 
Sometimes  this  is  possible  but  generally  it 
is  not  a  satisfactory  solution,  for  the 
smoothing  is  a  task  that  cannot  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  ordinary  assistants  and  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  a  favor  of  one’s  colleagues, 
to  whom  it  is  not  professional  custom  to 
show  uncompleted  pieces  of  research. 
Furthermore,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
these  consultations  are  likely  to  lose  time 
rather  than  to  save  it,  doubts  of  the  value 
of  the  curve  adopted  may  persist,  some¬ 
times  heightened  after  consultation. 
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Necessity  led  me  to  devise  an  intermedi¬ 
ate  system,  which  has  both  a  practical  and 
a  mathematical  basis.  The  practical  basis 
is  the  observation  that  the  margin  of  error 
is  very  slight  when  one  bisects  a  line  free¬ 
hand  or  places  a  point  equidistant  between 
two  given  points.  This  margin  of  error 
increases  greatly  when  one  tries  to  indicate 
other  fractions,  such  as  one-third  or  two- 
fifths.  My  experience  with  the  French 
curve  has  taught  me  that  the  most  frequent 
error  made  in  using  it  is  to  give  excessive 
value  to  isolated  points  distant  from  the 
middle  because  of  the  difficulty  the  eye  has 


I.  DANGER  IN  THE  USE  OF  ORDINARY 
MOVING  AVERAGES 

The  common  moving  average,  very  useful  in  cases 
of  seasonal  variations  of  fixed  p>eriod,  is  not  adapted 
to  smoothing  sharp  fluctuations  or  variations 
having  unequal  periods.  The  upp>er  graph 
shows  a  moving  average  of  1 1  items,  applied  to  an 
imaginary  series  of  data.  The  lower  shows  the 
results  of  the  author’s  hand  smoothing  (performed 
6  times)  of  the  same  series. 


in  weighting  and  because  of  the  tendency 
to  draw  a  curve  passing  half-way,  or  nearly 
half-way,  between  the  points  on  one  side 
of  the  curve  and  the  isolated  point  on  the 
other  side.  The  aforementioned  Ixjok  by 
Crum,  Patton,  and  Tebbutt  has  a  graph 
showing  a  smoothing  by  a  French  curve 
that  they  consider  fairly  satisfactory,  but 
if  the  original  data  of  that  graph  are 
smoothed  mathematically,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  curve  given  in  the  text  suffers, 
and  suffers  considerably,  from  the  defect 
just  noted. 

The  mathematical  basis  of  my  system  is 
the  proof  that  a  moving  average  of  two 
items  is  converted,  if  it  is  repeated  often  on 
the  same  curve,  into  a  weighted  moving 
average  which  does  not  differ  from  many 
averages  recommended  for  mathematical 
smoothing,  and  whose  set  of  weights  has  a 
form  very  similar  to  the  normal  error  curve 
and  to  the  sets  of  weights  in  the  simplest 
mathematical  formulae  recommended  by 
Macaulay  and  Sasuly. 

My  method  requires  no  mathematical 
operation  and  the  work  is  finished  in  a 
few  minutes.  Over  the  graph  whose  data 
I  wish  to  smooth  I  place  a  transparent 
paper  and  mark  on  it  the  edges  of  the 
graph  as  lines  of  reference.  I  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  place  freehand  on  the  transparent 
paper  a  point  between  each  two  points  of 
the  original  series,  trying  to  put  it  exactly 
in  the  middle,  something  that  is  done  fairly 
well  by  eye.  Then  I  lift  the  transparent 
paper.  On  it  appears  a  series  of  dots 
which  is  simply  a  moving  average  of  two 
items.  The  transparent  paper  is  placed 
on  top  of  a  blank  sheet  but  turned  over, 
so  that  I  can  now  mark  the  back  of  the 
paper  and  then  erase  what  was  on  the 
front.  In  the  middle  between  each  two 
points  seen  through  the  transparent  paper, 
I  mark  freehand  another  point;  that  is,  the 
former  operation  is  repeated.  After  this 
is  done,  the  dots  on  the  back  of  the  trans- 
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II.  SETS  OF  WEIGHTS 

A.  Set  of  weights  obtained  by  the  hand  method  used  6  times;  B.  Set  of  weights  obtained  by  Sasuly’s 

synthetic  curve  of  1 5  items. 


parent  paper  are  erased.  The  points  re¬ 
maining  represent,  save  for  a  slight  margin 
of  error,  a  weighted  moving  average  of 
three  items  with  the  following  weights: 

1  for  the  first  item,  2  for  the  second,  and  1 
for  the  third. 

For  a  curve  of  50  items,  the  operation 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
takes  only  two  or  three  minutes.  If  the 
transparent  paper  is  placed  on  the  original 
graph,  it  is  found  that  this  is  often  all  that 
is  necessary  to  eliminate  sporadic  fluctua¬ 
tions  and  to  “see,”  within  the  fundamental 
wav'es,  small  complementary  waves  whose 
normal  points  can  be  easily  determined  by 
eye  and  w'hich  then  can  be  smoothed  by  a 
French  curve  w'ith  much  more  precision 
and  assurance  than  if  the  original  data 
were  thus  smoothed. 

If  one  desires  a  higher  degree  of  smooth¬ 
ing,  the  original  operation  is  repeated  on 
the  same  transparent  paper;  a  moving 
average  of  two  items  is  again  obtained 
freehand  and  then  a  second  on  the  back 
of  the  paper,  the  marks  on  the  front  being 
finally  erased.  The  third  time — that  is. 


after  6  moving  averages — the  curve  will 
represent  (save  for  the  margin  of  error 
of  the  eye,  a  margin  that  each  time  be¬ 
comes  smaller  since  the  points  are  closer 
and  closer  together)  a  weighted  moving 
average  of  7  items  with  the  following 
weights  from  the  first  item  to  the  seventh: 

1  .  6  .  15  .  20  .  15  .  6  .  1 
If,  following  the  method  recommended  by 
Macaulay,  these  weights  are  represented 
on  a  graph,  it  will  be  noted  that  a  curve 
is  formed  of  the  type  of  Gauss’s  error  curve, 
or  rather  a  binomial  curve,  which  com¬ 
pares  favorably  in  its  proportions  and  the 
smoothness  of  its  sides  with  curves  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  most  generally  used  mathe¬ 
matical  methods  of  smoothing.  It  is  very 
similar  to  many  curves  of  systems  using 
third  degree  parabolas.  If  it  is  compared 
with  Sasuly’s  formulae,  which  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  perfect,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  simplest  system  that  he  advocates 
and  that  he  calls  a  synthetic  curve  of  15 
points  {op.  cit.,  p.  173)  has  the  following 
weights  in  the  7  central  items: 

-1  .  4  .  9  .  12  .  9  .  4  .  -1 
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Comparing  these  weights  with  the  data 
given  above,  after  first  multiplying  the 
former  by  0.6  to  make  the  two  series 
homologous,  we  have: 

Garcia-Mata 

(6  times):  0.6  .  3.6  .  9  .  12  .  9  .  3.6  .  0.6 
Sasuly:  -1.4  .9.  12.  9.  4  .-1 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  three  central 
values,  the  most  important  because  to¬ 
gether  they  form  62.5  percent  of  the  total 
weight  of  Sasuly’s  weighted  moving  aver¬ 
age  of  15  items,  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  reached  by  my  method.  The  next 
item  has  a  weight  similar  to  Sasuly’s  and 
the  last  is  positive  rather  than  negative, 
but  the  importance  of  this  item  in  the 
total  weight  is  very  small.  (See  Graph  II.) 

My  method  is  flexible  and  the  smoothing 
can  be  done  more  or  less  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  each  case.  When 
mathematical  formulae  are  used,  one  must 
decide  before  beginning  the  degree  of 
smoothing  one  desires  to  obtain;  this 
decision  is  often  a  mere  guess,  for  there  is 
no  simple  way  of  knowing  what  form  the 
curve  will  take.  Once  this  decision  is 
made,  it  cannot  be  altered  until,  after 
many  hours,  the  mathematical  calcula¬ 
tions  are  completed.  By  my  system,  on 
the  other  hand,  partial  results  are  reached 
and  every  few  minutes  there  is  obtained  a 
new  curve  smoother  than  the  preceding 
one.  If  the  research  worker  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  degree  of  smoothing  after  six 
operations  he  can  continue  to  seven,  eight 
or  more,  when  the  complete  formula  will 
be  even  better  than  the  one  for  six  opera¬ 
tions  that  has  been  analyzed.* 

My  system  is  susceptible  of  mechanical 
improvemen*^,  which  I  advise  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  wish  to  avoid  even  the  small 

*  As  will  be  easily  understood,  absolute  perfection  is 
impossible,  for  my  system  can  never  give  the  negative 
weights  necessary  in  parabolic  or  other  analogous  curves. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  obtain  mathematically  exact  curves,  but  rather  curves 
superior  to  those  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  French  curve 
and  that  the  absence  of  negative  weights  in  the  final  items 


margin  of  error  arising  from  bisecting  the 
spaces  freehand.  This  improvement  con¬ 
sists  in  placing  the  transparent  paper  over 
a  piece  of  finely  squared  paper.  On  the 
squared  paper  a  heavy  vertical  line  is 
marked,  and  for  each  bisection  the  trans¬ 
parent  papier  is  moved  until  the  two  points 
are  equidistant  from  the  vertical  line, 
something  that  can  easily  be  done  by 
counting  the  squares.  In  my  experience, 
it  takes  three  or  four  times  longer  to  smooth 
a  curve  this  way  than  to  do  it  freehand, 
but  it  makes  the  operation  an  almost 
absolutely  mathematical  calculation. 

Let  me  give  a  comparative  example: 
Macaulay  has  on  page  84  of  his  book  a 
graph  showing  7  different  methods  of 
smoothing  42  points.  Applying  my 
method  to  these  points,  I  obtain  after  10 
minutes’  work  a  curve  which  is  almost 
indistinguishable  at  a  casual  glance  from 
the  one  obtained  by  Sjiencer’s  system 
(third  degree  parabola  of  15  items). 
(See  Graph  III.)  To  smooth  the  42  points 
of  this  graph,  Spencer’s  system  requires 
the  following  mathematical  operations: 
161  additions,  140  multiplications,  28  sub¬ 
tractions,  and  28  divisions,  or  a  total  of 
357  opierations,  and  since  mathematical 
operations  must  be  checked,  it  is  necessary 
to  perform  all  of  them  twice. 

If  it  is  desired  to  prolong  the  curve  at 
the  ends  of  the  graph  when  one  does  not 
have  the  original  data  for  the  preceding 
or  succeeding  pieriod,  an  extra  point  may 
be  placed  at  each  end  at  the  same  height 
as  the  last  pioint  each  time  that  a  bisection 
of  the  original  ordinates  is  performed 
(second  and  fourth  times,  etc.),  .^n  exam¬ 
ple  is  shown  in  Graph  IV.  This  gives  a 
result  approximating  the  mathematical 

of  a  weighted  moving  average  produces  changes  so  small 
that  often  they  are  not  perceptible  in  a  graph  of  ordinary 
size.  The  total  of  negative  weights  in  Sasuly' s  formula 
cited  above  is  17  percent.  In  Macaulay's  most  compli¬ 
cated  formula,  the  fifth  degree  parabolic  curve  of  45 
items,  the  negative  weights  amount  to  12.5  percent. — 
Author 
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method  of  truncated  weight  functions  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Sasuly  (op.  cil.,  p.  195).  The 
solution  is  not  very  good,  as  in  fact  no 
mathematical  solution  is,  for  the  problem 
cannot  be  solved  exactly.^  In  my  system 
one  can  also  use  the  device  suggested  by 
Macaulay  (op.  cit.,  p.  26)  of  extrapolating 
the  original  curve  and  then  proceeding  to 
smooth  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  interpreted  as  advo¬ 
cating  that  my  system  should  replace 
mathematical  methods.  The  latter  are 
always  necessar\'  when  it  is  desired  to 
publish  research  in  final  form,  but  in  my 
experience  only  one  graph  of  every  50 

*  For  having  a  solution  would  be  equivalent  to  fore¬ 
casting  with  assurance  the  future  development  of  a  sta¬ 
tistical  curve. — Author 


that  must  be  made  during  the  course  of  a 
piece  of  research  is  published.  It  is  in 
the  other  49  that  the  investigator  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  dilemma  of  choosing 
between  the  temptation  to  save  time  by- 
using  a  French  curve  and  the  scientific 
necessity  of  drawing  a  curve  that  will  be 
mathematically  exact  and  not  influenced 
by  the  personal  factor.  I  believe  that  my 
method  solves  this  dilemma.  .\s  for  the 
time  required,  it  is  similar  to  that  em¬ 
ployed  in  smoothing  by  a  French  curve, 
w’hile  with  respect  to  results  it  is  very 
similar  to  mathematical  methods. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  often 
the  statistics  with  which  one  works  suffer 
from  a  considerable  margin  of  error.  In 
these  circumstances  my  method  is  the 


A.  Dr.  Rhodes’  English  mortality  figures,  cited  by  Macaulay. 

B.  Curve  obtained  by  smoothing  these  items  6  times  by  the  author’s  method. 

C.  Curve  obtained  by  smoothing  these  items  according  to  Spencer’s  formula,  a  third  degree  parabolic 

curve  of  1 5  items. 


IV.  EXAMPLE  OF  SMOOTHING  THE  ENDS  OF  A  CURVE 

0.  Original  data.  (Note  the  extra  items  next  to  the  first  and  last  original  items.) 

1-6.  Progressive  hand  smoothings.  (Note  the  extra  items  in  2  and  4.) 

A.  Set  of  weights  of  the  first  and  last  items. 

B.  Set  of  weights  of  the  second  and  next  to  the  last  items. 

C.  Set  of  weights  of  the  third  and  second  from  the  last  items. 

D.  Set  of  weights  of  the  fourth  and  other  items. 

most  suitable,  for  it  is  absurd  to  carry  the  in  the  data  on  which  it  is  based.  The 

exactitude  of  a  curve  of  trend  or  cyclical  advantage  that  the  mathematical  method 

movement  to  a  pKjint  of  100  percent  has  over  my  method  will  in  this  case  be 

mathematical  perfection  when  a  fairly  nil,  for  it  would  be  lost  in  the  margin  of 

large  margin  of  error  is  known  to  exist  error  of  the  original  data. 


The  Guatemalan  Art  Renaissance 


CONSTANCE  ALLEN  WARD 


The  twentieth  centi  rv  is  seeing  a  re-  in  Guatemala  dales  back  to  the  very  early 
birth  of  art  in  Guatemala.  This  moun-  days  of  the  Christian  era.  Pottery  frag- 
tainous  little  country  in  Central  America,  ments  found  in  the  archaic  culture  stratum 


which  centuries  ago  was  a  center  of  Maya 
culture  and  civilization,  is  stirring  anew 
with  creative  force.  Today  a  rapidly 
growing  group  of  Guatemalan  artists  is 
attaining  a  high  level  in  genuine  attistic 
achievement. 

The  art  of  the  Maya-Quiche  civilizations 


in  the  highlands  near  Guatemala  City  and 
in  the  Motagua  \'alley  bear  witness  to  a 
civilization  already  concerned  with  art 
in  almost  incomprehensibly  remote  ages. 
Now  we  find  the  twentieth-century  artists 
of  this  country  going  forward  and  proving 
themselves  worthy  of  their  heritage. 


Courtwy  of  Conttonce  Allen  Werd 

ATITLAN  TYPES,”  BY  HUMBERTO  GARAVITO  (COLLECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  UBICO) 


The  paintings  by  these  Guatemalan 
artists  of  today  show  a  completely  natural 
approach  to  painting.  There  is  no  sign  of 
any  conscious  turning  away  from  the 
academic  school  in  their  work,  there  is  no 
hint  of  any  conscious  striving  towards 


modernism.  It  is  as  though  in  one  bound 
they  had  cleared  the  morass  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  period  in  painting  in  which  many  of 
the  artists  of  other  countries  seem  still  to  be 
floundering.  Without  striking  any  false 
attitude  toward  art,  completely  free  from 
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“CONVENT,”  BY  HILARIO 
ARATHOON 


Courtesy  of  Constance  Allen  Wsrd 

any  shackles  imposed  by  either  the  old 
schools  or  the  new,  they  are  doing  their 
work  quietly,  sincerely  and  courageously. 

The  reason  for  this  freedom  may  lie  in 
the  fact  that,  unaffected  by  art  styles,  un¬ 
concerned  by  trends  that  have  seemed  im¬ 
portant  in  the  growth  of  art  in  other 
countries,  they  have  not  felt  the  need  to 
break  away  from  any  old  rules.  It  may 
l)e  that  their  vivid  workmanship  is  an 
answer  to  the  challenge  of  their  subject 
matter — for  these  Guatemalan  artists  are 
all  painting  the  Guatemalan  scene,  and  the 
Guatemalan  scene  is  a  challenge,  with  the 
sharp  color  contrasts  of  the  country  itself 


and  the  kaleidoscopic  pageantry  of  native 
life  under  the  clearest  sky  on  earth.  It 
may  be  that  their  clear  concept  of  beauty 
and  values  and  their  ability  to  capture 
these  qualities  on  their  canvasses  are  found¬ 
ed  on  their  inherent  ideal  of  beauty.  Or 
perhaps  the  reason  why  they  paint  as  they 
do  is  indefinable.  The  result  remains: 
The  Guatemalan  painters  of  today,  each 
working  with  complete  freedom  and  com¬ 
plete  integrity,  and  giving  his  individual 
interpretation  of  his  country  and  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  are,  as  a  group,  presenting  an  art 
arrestingly  fine. 

The  number  of  masters  in  Guatemala  is 


Courtesy  of  ConstADce  Allen  Ward 


INTERIOR  OF  COSMOS  STUDIO,  GUATEMALA  CITY 


Courtesy  of  Constance  Allen  W’ard 


Courtesy  of  Constnnee  Allen  Ward 


WEAVER,”  BY  A.  GALV  EZ  SUAREZ 


LITTLE  SISTERS,”  BY  A,  GALVEZ 

suXrez 
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“A  ZEBU  AT  EL  ZA- 
POTE,”  BY  CARMEN' 
LIND  PETTERSEN 


Courtesy  of  Coostance  Alleo  W^rd 


not  great.  The  group  includes,  perhaps, 
not  over  twenty-four  artists,  some  of  them 
living  in  the  capital,  the  rest  scattered  in 
remote  outlying  districts.  But  they  are 
working  together,  fostering  the  spirit  of 
art  in  the  country,  each  lending  a  hand  to 
give  young  students  help  and  inspiration. 

The  spirit  of  art  has  survived  in  Guate¬ 
mala  throughout  its  long  history  of  con¬ 
quest,  invasion,  subjugation,  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  Under  the  administration  of 
the  President,  General  don  Jorge  Ubico, 
the  arts  are  being  constructively  encour¬ 
aged  in  Guatemala,  for  in  addition  to  his 


plan  for  the  advancement  of  education, 
under  which  schools  have  been  built  all 
over  the  country,  he  is  featuring  art 
exhibitions  at  the  big  November  Fair, 
designating  new  museum  sites,  and  en¬ 
couraging  young  people  to  attend  the 
National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City. 

The  Director  of  the  Academy  is  Rafael 
Yela  Gunther,  a  sculptor  noted  for  power, 
strength,  and  great  vision  in  his  work. 
A  cosmopolitan  who  is  equally  at  home  in 
many  countries  where  he  has  worked  and 
where  his  fine  pieces  have  found  a  perma- 
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nent  home — and  these  embrace  a  round 
from  Guatemala  to  France,  Spain,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States — Rafael 
Yela  Gunther  seems  also,  in  his  art,  to 
have  a  universal  outlook.  One  of  his 
finest  works,  the  heroic  bas-relief  in  the 
museum  at  Teotihuacan,  Mexico,  deals 
with  the  subject  of  man  and  the  elements; 
»  the  full  wall  relief  shows  his  concept  of 
man’s  place  through  the  ages  with  respect 
to  the  four  elements,  water,  fire,  air,  and 
earth.  The  Director’s  creed,  “Always 
looking  ahead  in  creative  art,”  is  evident 
in  the  freedom  of  choice  of  subject  and 
technique  he  permits  the  Academy 
students. 

Julio  Urruela  Vasquez,  who  teaches 
mural  and  decorative  painting,  is  Guate¬ 
mala’s  chief  stained-glass  artist;  he  also 


excels  at  woodcarving.  He  is  an  authority 
on  early  Maya-Quiche  art  and  made 
reproductions  of  Maya  woodcarvings  for 
the  Carnegie  Institution.  In  addition  to 
his  very  fine  church  windows  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City,  he  has  done  some  stained  glass 
windows  and  doors  for  both  city  residences 
and  houses  on  the  great  fincas,  or  country 
estates.  One  of  the  outstanding  doors  is 
the  property  of  Dona  Marta  de  Ubico, 
Guatemala’s  First  Lady’.  Like  the  other 
associate  directors  of  the  Academy,  Julio 
Urruela  Vasquez  is  a  man  of  great  activ¬ 
ity,  full  of  the  enthusiasm  that  character¬ 
izes  this  renaissance  in  his  country. 

Other  teachers  in  the  Academy  are 
equally  versatile.  Ovidio  Rodas  Corzo, 
besides  taking  an  active  role  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy’,  writes  for  El  Imparcial,  one  of  the 
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gallery  in  his  bookstore,  Libreria  Cosmos, 
in  Guatemala  City,  to  give  artists  a  place 
in  which  to  show  their  work.  From  Mr. 
Schoenstedt  one  learns  that  a  great  many 
of  the  younger  artists  are  earning  their 


country’s  leading  newspapers;  with  his 
father,  Flavio  Rodas  N.,  he  is  co-author 
of  Simbolismos  de  Guatemala,  a  book  on 
Maya-Quiche  symbols  and  customs.  An¬ 
tonio  Tejeda  Fonseca,  teacher  of  landscape 
and  the  life  class  at  the  Academy,  was 
associated  with  the  Carnegie  Institute  in 
the  excavations  at  Uaxactun.  Besides 
being  a  masterly  draftsman,  he  is  a  land¬ 
scape  painter  of  note.  Enrique  Acuna, 

Rafael  Castro,  Oscar  Gonzales  Goiri, 

Enrique  Rieva,  and  Federico  \\'.  Schaef¬ 
fer  complete  the  staff  of  the  .Academy. 

W.  Ernesto  Schoenstedt  of  Guatemala 
City  and  Amatitlan  is  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  Guatemalan  art  world.  Not  a 
painter  himself,  but  rather  a  connoisseur, 

Mr.  Schoenstedt  is  doing  his  part  to  courtw  oi  con>une« Alien  w.rd 
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“NATIVE  CRAFTSMAN,”  BY  JAIME 
ARIMANY 


stimulate  the  work  of  young  artists.  Last  “SANTATERESADE  AVILA,”  ASTAINED- 
year  he  opened  a  permanent  exhibition  GLASS  WINDOW  BY  J.  URUELA  V. 
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living  in  fields  far  removed  from  art,  and 
can  devote  only  their  holidays  and  week¬ 
ends  to  painting. 

Valentino  Abascal,  whose  fine  oil  land¬ 
scapes  are  always  included  in  the  Cosmos 
Studio  exhibitions,  is  a  teacher  and  author 
as  well  as  a  painter.  He  lives  in  Chicacao, 
in  the  Department  of  Suchitepequez.  His 
best  known  books  are  Tien  a  Suestra  and 
the  recently  published  Kulkulcan. 

Hilario  Arathoon,  a  young  Guatemalan 
who  is  turning  out  a  great  number  of 
arresting  canvases,  alternates  between 
painting  and  selling  insurance,  but  hopes 
soon  to  be  able  to  give  up  his  job  as  sales¬ 
man. 

Jaime  Arimany,  one  of  the  youngest  of 
this  group  of  artists,  studied  painting  in 
Paris.  His  canvasses,  remarkable  for  tech¬ 
nique,  color,  and  composition,  are  distinc¬ 
tive,  reminiscent  of  no  other  artist’s  work. 
.\  printer  by  trade,  he  has  made  color  his 
specialty.  His  landscapes  and  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  delicate  shades  of  old  stones 
in  the  ruins  at  Antigua  and  of  the  country¬ 
side  round  about  are  fairly  breath-taking. 

Humberto  Garavito,  perhaps  the  master- 
interpreter  in  oils  of  his  country,  paints 
every  phase  of  native  life,  against  the  color¬ 
ful  Guatemalan  background.  His  paint¬ 
ings  have  a  brilliance  and  boldness  that  set 
him  apart  as  one  of  the  leading  artists  in 
Latin  America.  .411  of  his  canvasses  show 
the  artist’s  love  of  his  country  and  his 
understanding  of  the  inherent  dignity, 
nobility  and  beauty  of  his  people. 

(5scar  Murua  is  noted  for  his  watercolor 
landscapes,  whose  keynote  is  the  clarity  of 
Guatemalan  sunshine.  He  works  as  a 
bookkeeper  in  Guatemala  City. 

Carlos  Sanchez,  who  paints  in  water- 
color  and  in  oil,  studied  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  now  manager  of  a  fincn, 
and  spends  all  his  spare  moments  at 
painting. 

Alfredo  Galvez  Suarez  takes  the  native 


character  as  the  chief  focus  of  his  portrai¬ 
ture;  he  is  now  also  showing  unusual  land¬ 
scape  work  at  his  exhibitions  in  the 
.Academy.  There  is  simplicity  and  direct¬ 
ness  in  his  work,  which  combines  almost 
meticulous  exactness  with  freedom  in  style. 
This  combination  gives  his  paintings  great 
depth  and  charm. 

Federico  W’.  Schaeffer,  one  of  the  leading 
artists  and  teachers,  was  born  in  Guate¬ 
mala,  of  the  third  generation  of  a  German 
family  re.sident  there.  He  studied  painting 
in  Wiesbaden,  under  Kossuth,  and  etching 
at  the  Academia  San  Carlos  in  Mexico 
City.  During  the  day  he  is  manager  of  one 
of  the  city’s  leading  pharmacies.  In  the 
evening  he  directs  the  life  classes  at  the 
Academy.  His  paintings  are  alive  with 
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Guatemalan  color  and  atmosphere,  al¬ 
though  he  says  he  despairs  of  any  painter’s 
ever  being  able  to  approach  the  brilliance 
of  Guatemalan  color  with  pigment. 

One  very  noticeable  thing  about  all 
these  artists  is  their  extreme  modesty  and 
lack  of  selfconsciousness.  They  are  doing 
fine  work  and  talking  very  little  about  it; 
often  one  must  hunt  hard  to  find  it.  One 
sees  murals  out  at  the  Mayan  Inn  at 
Chichicastenango  done  by  Alfredo  Franke; 
pen  and  ink  sketches  by  Delfino  Sanchez 
Latour;  maps  by  Julio  Alberto  Rubio; 
mural  maps  set  into  the  walls  of  the  air¬ 
port  building  outside  Guatemala  City,  by 
J.  V.  Alvarez.  One  sees  fine  modern 


buildings  in  the  city,  fine  parkways  laid 
out;  everywhere  there  is  evidence  that  the 
emphasis  is  on  beauty.  And  the  Guate¬ 
malans  are  all  very  good-natured  and 
friendly  about  the  hordes  of  visiting  artists 
who  come  to  their  country  to  paint.  The 
native-born  artists  are  cordial  and  helpful, 
but  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  foreign 
artist’s  work.  They  simply  go  ahead  their 
own  w'ay  and  paint  their  country  as  they 
see  it  themselves. 

It  is  this  honesty  in  work,  this  intensity 
of  purpose,  and  this  directness  and  fear¬ 
lessness  and  independence  that  make  the 
artists  of  Guatemala  outstanding  in  the 
American  art  world  today. 


First  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Economic  and  Commercial  Education 

LYDIA  BROWN 

Delegate  to  the  Conference;  Permanent  Chairman,  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance,  Commercial 

Education  Section 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Education  Associations,  the  first 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Economic 
and  Commercial  Education  convened  in 
the  Capitol  in  Flabana  on  December  24, 
1940,  in  a  brilliant  ceremony.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Conference  was  to  discuss  the 
coordination  of  commercial  and  economic 
education  and  its  implications  in  and  for 
the  .Americas  today.  Twenty  American 
nations,  including  Canada,  cooperated  in 
this  gathering,  sending  delegates  or  papers, 
or  both. 

.•\s  General  Chairman  of  the  Conference, 
Dr.  Frances  Moon  Butts  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Section  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Associations, 


arranged  the  program,  coordinating  com¬ 
mercial  education  with  the  related  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Home  Economics  Section 
under  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  and  of  the  Section  on 
the  Gifted  and  Exceptional  Child  under 
Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  Director  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Dr. 
Miguel  Gutierrez  Sanchez,  as  Cuban 
Chairman  of  the  Conference,  presided  at 
all  meetings. 

At  the  inaugural  session,  Dr.  Gustavo 
Gutierrez  Sanchez,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Cuba,  analyzed 
present  conditions  in  the  Americas,  de¬ 
claring  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  democ¬ 
racy,  it  is  essential  that  peoples  awaken  to 
the  needs  of  their  neighbors.  This  is  pos- 
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sible  through  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  the 
extension  of  commercial  and  economic  edu¬ 
cation.  Such  an  interchange  must  be  placed 
on  a  true  foundation  of  sincere  reciprocity. 

Miss  Selma  Borchardt,  Vice-President 
for  the  Americas  of  the  World  Federation 
of  Education  Associations,  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  delegates  to  the  work  of  totali¬ 
tarian  propagandists  who  are  striving  to 
disunite  the  people  of  the  American  na¬ 
tions.  Miss  Borchardt  told  the  delegates 
that  in  order  to  preserve  their  democratic 
way  of  life  they  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  developing  a  technique 
for  closer  cooperation,  not  only  among 
each  sovereign  nation  of  this  continent, 
but  also  among  the  teachers  in  each  of 
these  nations,  for  the  problems  of  one  are 
the  problems  of  all. 

Greetings  were  also  extended  to  the 
delegates  by  Dr.  Juan  Manuel  Menocal  y 
Barreras,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Habana, 
Dr.  Julio  B.  Ortiz,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  of  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Dr.  Jose  M.  Perez,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Miss 
Jessie  M.  Norris,  Canadian  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Associations,  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews  of  Columbia 
University. 

.^s  a  result  of  the  stimulating  papers 
presented  at  the  plenary  sessions  of  the 
Conference  held  at  the  Centro  Gallego 
from  December  26  to  28,coordinating  com¬ 
mittees  were  designated  to  offer  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  specific  and  technical 
nature  to  the  Resolutions  Committee  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  material  presented  by  the 
speakers  at  the  section  meetings.  There 
were  six  of  these  committees,  dealing  re¬ 
spectively  with  the  following  topics:  The 
social  adjustment  of  the  individual  to 
American  socio-economic  changes;  the 
improvement  of  the  courses  of  study, 


methods  and  procedures  in  commercial 
and  economic  education  for  vocational 
secondary  and  normal  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  in  these  fields;  the  teaching  and 
professional  practice  of  bookkeeping,  ac¬ 
counting  and  auditing;  geography;  home 
economics;  and  the  exceptional  and  gifted 
child.  The  range  of  resolutions  was  also 
wide,  and  covered  many  varied  topics. 

Interspersed  with  the  business  sessions, 
delightful  social  events  had  been  prepared 
in  honor  of  the  conference  members.  At  a 
preliminary  informal  gathering  in  the 
Tropical  Stadium  a  Noche  Buena  Supper 
was  served.  On  Christmas  morning  trips 
were  arranged  to  the  beautiful  churches 
of  Habana.  One  afternoon  our  Cuban 
hosts  held  a  delightful  musical  fiesta  in  the 
Centro  Gallego,  at  which  time  folk  dancing 
and  songs  and  instrumental  musical  selec¬ 
tions  were  enjoyed  by  the  visitors.  A  trip 
through  the  country  to  Varadero  beach  in 
the  Province  of  Matanzas  concluded  the 
social  affairs. 

The  Conference  brought  its  sessions  to  a 
brilliant  close  with  a  banquet  at  the 
National  Casino.  This  farewell  gathering 
was  preceded  by  a  radio  program — the 
People’s  Forum  arranged  by  Mr.  Sterling 
Fisher  of  the  CBS  network.  On  this 
broadcast  Dr.  Lyman  Bryson  of  Columbia 
University,  together  with  Dr.  Armando 
Mencia,  Mr.  Edmund  Chester,  Mr. 
Richard  Armstrong,  and  Dr.  Miguel 
Gutierrez  Sanchez,  conducted  an  informal 
discussion  on  “Can  education  aid  Ameri¬ 
can  unity?”  This  forum  covered  a  wide 
field  of  suggestions,  including  an  increase 
in  the  exchange  of  professors  and  students 
between  the  American  republics,  in¬ 
creased  travel,  and  greater  cooperation 
through  the  press  and  radio.  In  his  talk 
on  the  development  of  the  School  of  the 
Air  in  Spanish,  Mr.  Fisher  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Columbia  System  had 
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recently  effected  agreements  with  seven¬ 
teen  Latin  American  countries  for  an 
exchange  of  programs  in  the  interest  of 
culture,  enlightenment  and  entertainment. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  banquet, 
Dr.  Gustavo  Cuervo  Rubio,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Cuba,  voiced  the  opinion  that  a 
new  economic  order  would  of  necessity 
grow  out  of  the  aftermath  of  the  present 
world  conflict,  especially  since  radio  has 
opened  new  vistas  in  education. 

Dr.  Juan  J.  Remos,  Cuban  Minister  of 
Education,  emphasized  the  fact  that  in 
education  lies  the  future  of  America. 
Education  does  not  merely  aid,  it  deter¬ 
mines,  unity.  He  felt  that  governments 
should  rapidly  make  this  unity  a  reality 
through  cultural  treaties  providing  for  an 
interchange  not  only  of  professors  and 
teachers  but  also  of  artists  who  would  take 


to  all  other  countries  the  folklore  and  art  | 
of  their  own  nation.  “America,”  he 
said,  “is  called  upon  to  preserve  the  culture 
which  the  wrath  of  Europe  has  destroyed 
and  to  bring  about  a  new  order  of  things  to 
guide  man  in  the  way  of  truth  and  justice.” 

Miss  Jessie  Norris  of  Canada  and  Dr. 
V'ictor  Lascana,  Argentine  Minister  to  . 
Cuba,  likewise  stressed  the  immediate  im¬ 
portance  of  preserving  the  democratic 
ideal  and  the  important  role  the  teacher 
must  play  in  this  regard.  Miss  Selma 
Borchardt  expressed  the  spirit  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associa¬ 
tions,  saying  that  this  organization  is 
democratic  in  ideals  and  practices  and 
stands  for  the  highest  possible  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  personality  of  the  individual 
and  its  expression  in  the  pursuit  of  free 
material  enterprises  and  spiritual  ideals.  . 


i 

I 

The  Second  Inter-American  Congress 


of  Municipalities 
Program 


From  September  15  to  21  the  Second 
Inter- American  Congress  of  Municipalities 
will  bring  together  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
representatives  of  municipal  governments 
of  the  western  world  for  discussion  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  problems  in 
which  they  have  a  common  interest.  The 
growth  of  cities  throughout  the  Americas 
has  increased  the  reasons  why  American 
nations  should  further  their  common  wel¬ 
fare  by  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  in¬ 
formation  on  the  administration  of  their 
urban  communities. 

The  growth  of  intermunicipal  organiza¬ 


tion  in  the  Americas  has  been  rapid  since 
the  opportunity  for  cooperation  by  officials  ' 
and  students  of  city  government  was  of¬ 
fered  by  the  First  Pan  American  Congress 
of  Municipalities,  which  assembled  at  Ha-  ^ 
bana  in  November  1938.  The  Congress 
was  convened  in  accordance  with  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  which  met 
in  the  same  capital  ten  years  before. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American 
Commission  on  Intermunicipal  Coopera¬ 
tion,  the  executive  organ  of  the  Congress, 
national  associations  of  municipalities  I 
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have  been  created  or  reorganized  in 
several  countries,  and  organizing  com¬ 
mittees  are  at  work  in  others. 

The  various  associations  of  cities,  organ¬ 
izing  committees,  and  similar  groups 
interested  in  the  movement  have  been 
cooperating  with  each  other  through  the 
headquarters  in  Habana,  which  issues  the 
Bulletin  oj  the  Pan  American  Commission  on 
Intermunicipal  Cooperation. 

The  Second  Congress  will  coincide  with 
the  second  part  of  the  festivities  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  Chilean 
capital.  The  nation  and  the  city  have 
made  extensive  arrangements  for  the 
entertainment  and  comfort  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Congress. 

The  agenda  of  the  Congress  is  as  follows: 

I.  General  Sessions 

(These  sessions  will  be  attended  by  all  delegates 
for  the  purpmse  of  discussing  general  problems. 
No  votes  or  other  final  action  will  be  taken  at 
them.) 

1.  Informal  reports  of  the  municipal  delegates 
from  the  various  countries  on  the  practical 
results  obtained  from  the  First  Pan  American 
Congress  of  Municipalities  and  the  meeting  of 
the  Pan  American  Commission  on  Inter- 
municifial  Cooperation  in  Chicago,  especially 
as  regards  the  organization  or  pro|x>sed  organi¬ 
zation  of  national  associations  of  municipalities 
in  each  country. 

2.  General  discussion  of  methods  for  intensifying 
inter-American  municipal  cooperation  and 
making  it  more  effective. 

3.  General  discussion  of  what  municipalities  can 
do  to  strengthen  devotion  to  democratic 
principles,  raise  the  standards  of  living  for  city 
dwellers,  and  promote  international  good  will. 

4.  Informal  discussion  of  methods  for  carrying 
on  research  in  or  making  surveys  of  municipal 
legislation  in  the  American  countries,  in  its 
political,  administrative,  economic,  social,  and 
judicial  aspects. 

II.  Committees  on  Technical  Municipal 
Problems 

1.  Municipal  statistics: 

(a)  Methods  and  piossibilities  of  intensifying 
the  statistical  studies  related  to  city 
government  in  each  country,  and 
organization  of  the  census  and  means  of 
taking  it. 


{b)  Study  of  the  advisability  and  {xjssibility 
of  adopting  uniform  statistical  methods, 
in  order  to  standardize  inter-American 
statistics. 

2.  City  planning: 

(a)  National  planning  for  municipalities  in¬ 
cluding  the  application  of  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  cultural  considerations. 

{b)  Regional  planning  for  municipalities,  in¬ 
cluding  financial  and  legal  considera¬ 
tions. 

(c)  City  planning  for  municipalities,  includ¬ 
ing  health,  traffic,  safety,  and  other  tech¬ 
nical  considerations. 

{d)  Planning  for  urban  art,  including  land¬ 
scaping,  sculpture,  and  painting. 

(e)  Consideration  of  methods  to  educate  the 
general  public  as  to  the  purpioses  and 
problems  of  municipial  planning. 

3.  Public  services: 

(a)  Study  of  practical  results  obtained  in 
American  cities  with  municipally  owned 
public  utilities  as  compared  with  those 
privately  opierated. 

{b)  Definition  of  public  services  that  ought 
to  be  under  city  management. 

III.  Plenary  Sessions 

1.  Examination  of  work  of  the  Pan  American 
Commission  on  Intermunicipal  Coopieration: 

(a)  Consideration  of  its  continuation  or 
modification. 

(b)  Decision  on  the  permanent  name  of  the 
inter-American  organization  of  munic¬ 
ipalities. 

(c)  Decision  on  the  location  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  headquarters  of  the  Inter- American 
Congress  of  Municipalities. 

(d)  Location  and  date  of  the  Third  Con¬ 
gress. 

(e)  Means  of  extending  the  organization  of 
national  associations  of  municipalities 
and  intensifying  their  work. 

2.  Examination  of  work  of  the  General  Sessions 
and  the  Technical  Committees,  in  order  to 
reach  suitable  agreements  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  municipalities  regarding: 

(а)  Means  of  making  intermunicipal  cooper¬ 
ation  more  effective  in  the  American 
nations. 

(б)  Means  of  achieving  the  most  practical 
improvements  in  the  standard  of  living 
in  American  cities. 

(f)  Technical  matters. 


T 


Summer  Study  in  Latin  America 


To  THE  STUDENT,  tcachcr,  artist,  or 
visitor,  whose  desire  for  travel  leads  him 
in  the  summer  of  1941  to  Latin  America — 
and  whose  interest  does  not  turn  in  that 
direction  nowadays? — the  season  promises 
an  abundant  choice  of  cultural  activity. 
The  benefits  that  accrue  from  travel,  resi¬ 
dence,  and  study  in  a  neighboring  country- 
are  well  recognized  by  all  thinking  indi¬ 
viduals  and  have  been  often  enough  ex¬ 
tolled  to  need  no  further  emphasis.  The 
Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  has  prepared  a 
summary  of  summer  school  programs, 
seminars,  and  study  tours  scheduled  early 
for  the  1941  season.  Opportunities  this 
year  are  wider  than  ever  before  and  so 
varied  that  they  would  seem  to  meet  al¬ 
most  anyone’s  needs  and  circumstances. 
The  summarized  list  ‘  is  as  follows: 

CHILE 

University  of  Chile,  Santiago:  Two  sessions,  the 
first  from  June  25  to  July  25  and  the  second 
from  July  17  to  August  17. 

Students  attending  the  summer  session  of  the 
University  of  Chile  will  this  year  enjoy  elaborate 
celebrations  marking  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Santiago,  in  honor  of  which 
1941  is  to  be  known  as  Chile’s  “Festival  Year.” 
Some  of  the  eminent  members  of  the  summer 
school  faculty  are;  Amado  Alonso,  Director  of 
the  Institute  of  Philology  of  Buenos  Aires;  Arturo 
Torres  Rloseco,  Professor  of  Spanish  American 
literature  at  the  University  of  California;  Ricardo 
Donoso,  Director  of  the  National  Archives, 
Santiago,  Chile;  Enrique  Mallea,  Argentine 
writer;  Amanda  Labarca,  Professor  and  Univer¬ 
sity  Councilor;  Juan  Gdmez  Millas,  Professor  of 
the  Institute  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Chile.  The  program  of  the  summer  session  in¬ 
cludes  winter  sports  in  the  Andes  (a  two-hour 
ride  from  Santiago),  many  spiecial  concerts,  excur¬ 
sions  to  haciendas  and  other  points  of  interest. 
Expenses:  Round  trip  tickets,  including  hotel  in 

*  The  Pan  American  Union  assumes  no  responsibility 
for  the  tours  and  courses  mentioned. 
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Santiago,  trip  to  the  south  of  Chile  for  twelve 
days,  and  tuition  fees,  $688,  first  class;  $490, 
tourist  class.  i 

For  further  information,  address:  The  Institute  ! 
of  International  Education,  2  West  45th  Street, 
New  York.  j 

COSTA  RICA 

Inter-American  Summer  University,  San  Jos6:  ^ 

Two  sessions,  one  from  June  17  to  July  17, 
the  other  from  August  5  to  August  28.  i 

Costa  Rica,  which  proudly  boasts  of  having  f 
more  teachers  than  soldiers,  announces  the  ofien-  [ 
ing  of  the  recently  organized  Inter-American 
Summer  University,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Central  i 
America.  The  director  of  the  summer  university  t 
will  be  Professor  Alejandro  Aguilar  Machado, 
who  will  lecture  on  inter-American  relations  in 
the  Caribbean.  The  other  Costa  Rican  members  i 
of  the  faculty  are:  Roberto  Brenes-Mes6n,  Span-  * 
ish  phonetics;  Rogelio  Sotela,  Central  American 
literature;  Miguel  Angel  Davila,  Spanish  compo¬ 
sition  and  conversation:  Lucas  Raul  Chacon,  ! 
Central  American  history;  Maria  Cristina  Dittel,  I 
beginning  Spanish;  and  Antonio  Bruck,  psycho!-  I 
ogy  (course  given  in  English).  i 

For  further  information  address;  Miss  Fletcher 
Ryan  Wickham,  225  S.  Windomere  Avenue, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

MEXICO  ‘ 

National  University  of  Mexico,  Mexico,  D.  F., 
June  30  to  August  15.  ^ 

During  the  University’s  twenty-first  annual 
summer  session  many  courses  in  sociology,  history,  ( 
and  folklore  will  be  taught  in  English.  In  Spanish  « 
there  will  be  courses  in  grammar  and  literature, 
Mexican  arts  and  crafts^  the  music  of  Mexico, 
typical  Mexican  dances,  educational  problems  of 
Mexico,  Mexican  archaeology,  modern  Mexican 
art,  Mexican  business  procedure,  and  many  other  , 
subjects.  Some  of  these  will  also  be  given  in  ^ 
English.  There  will  be  excursions  to  archae¬ 
ological  zones,  the  “floating  gardens”  of  Xochi-  i 
milco,  Taxco,  and  other  points  of  interest.  ^ 
Expenses:  Students  may  live  in  Mexico  City  at  a  ; 
cost  varying  from  $1  to  $3  pier  day.  Fees  total  $35. 
Students  from  Texas  and  the  Southern  states  will  y 
find  that  $275  will  amply  cover  all  their  expenses,  | 
including  transportation. 

For  further  information  address:  Secretarla  de  la 
Escuelade  Verano,  San  Cosme  7 1 ,  Mexico,  D.  F. 
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The  W'orkers  Universitv  of  Mexico,  Mexico, 
D.  F.,  July-August. 

The  Workers  University  will  hold  its  Sixth 
Summer  Session  for  Foreigners  during  July  and 
August.  In  addition  to  the  regular  six-week 
courses,  the  University  offers  several  non-credit 
courses  of  three  weeks’  duration.  There  will  be 
special  courses  in  Mexican  economics,  agrarian 
problems,  and  history. 

For  further  information  address:  Universidad 
Obrera,  Calle  de  Rosales  26,  Mexico,  D.  F. 
University  School  of  Fine  Arts,  [EIscuela 
Universitaria  de  Bellas  Artes],  San  Miguel 
de  Allende,  Guanajuato,  Mexico:  Regular 
session,  July  and  August;  two  special  two- 
week  study  sessions  immediately  preceding 
and  following  the  regular  July-August  session. 
The  Escuela  Universitaria  de  Bellas  Artes  in  the 
charming  colonial  town  of  San  Miguel  de  Allende 
op>ens  for  its  fourth  summer  session  on  July  1st. 
.Attracting  a  large  number  of  American  art  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers,  and  others  in  smaller  numbers 
from  Central  and  South  America,  the  school 
offers  a  complete  curriculum  of  study,  ranging 
from  fresco  and  landscape  painting  to  weaving 
and  pottery.  Several  scholarship  students  from 
South  America  are  to  attend  the  1941  session. 
During  the  two  spiecial  two-week  study  periods 
there  will  be  no  formal  classes  and  reduced  prices 
will  prevail,  the  main  Purpose  being  to  offer  the 
school’s  facilities  to  piersons  who  want  to  do  indi¬ 
vidual  creative  work.  A  magnificent  old  convent 
serves  as  the  school  center  and  workshop,  and 
students  are  given  rooms  in  a  new  hotel. 

For  a  prospiectus  of  the  courses  and  faculty — 
which  includes  such  well  known  artists  as  Felipe 
Cossfo  del  Pomar  and  Ruhno  Tamayo — address: 
Stirling  Dickinson,  1500  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with 
Latin  America,  Mexico  City,  Cuernavaca, 
and  Michoacdn,  July  3-25,  with  option  to 
August  1. 

The  16th  Seminar  in  Mexico  will  have  a  full 
program  of  lectures,  round-table  discussions,  in¬ 
formal  conferences  and  field  trips  for  special 
study  of  economic  and  cultural  forces.  While 
inter-American  relations  will  be  emphasized, 
attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  dynamics  of 
Mexican  life:  economic  forces,  history,  the  arts, 
social  patterns,  education,  the  labor  movement. 
The  Seminar  fee  for  the  23-day  session  is  S230, 
which  includes  hotels,  all  meals  (except  for  the 
10  days  in  Mexico  City,  when  meals  are  left  to  the 


individual),  transportation  on  all  the  official  trips, 
aggregating  over  one  thousand  miles,  to  Micho- 
acan,  Puebla  and  Taxco,  and  admission  to  mu¬ 
seums,  etc.  Travel  to  and  from  Mexico  City  will 
cost  $180  or  more,  round  trip. 

For  further  information  address:  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Professor  John  G.  Frank,  of  V^anderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  conduct  a  tour  through  Mexico 
from  June  25  to  August  5. 

The  trip  will  be  made  in  a  private  bus  and  the 
following  places  will  be  visited:  Nuevo  Laredo, 
Monterrey,  Mexico  City,  Cuernavaca,  Taxco, 
Acapulco,  Toluca,  Puebla,  Cordoba,  Fortin, 
Xochimilco,  and  Teotihuacin.  There  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  learn  Spanish,  as  well  as  plenty 
of  time  for  sports,  such  as  tennis,  swimming,  and 
hiking.  The  price  of  the  trip,  including  food, 
lodgings  and  all  other  necessary  expenses,  is  $120. 

For  further  information  address:  Professor  John 
G.  Frank,  V’anderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

PERU 

University  of^San  Marcos,  Lima,  July  5  to 
August  13. 

The  University  of  San  Marcos,  the  oldest  in 
South  America,  offers  a  summer  session  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  the  Catholic  University  of  Lima,  the 
Peruvian-American  Cultural  Institute  of  the  same 
city,  and  the  Touring  and  Auto  Club  of  Peru. 
Sjjecial  courses  in  pre-Columbian  and  Spanish 
colonial  civilization  will  be  given.  The  teaching 
staff  includes  Manuel  Beltroy,  Professor  of 
American  and  Peruvian  literature  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Marcos;  Julio  C.  Tello,  Director  of 
the  Museum  of  Anthropology  at  Magdalena 
Vieja;  Victor  Andres  Belaunde,  Professor  of 
Constitutional  Law  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
Lima;  Jorge  Basadre,  historian  and  Librarian  of 
the  University  of  San  Marcos.  Men  prominent 
in  official,  business,  industrial,  scientific  and 
artistic  circles  will  speak  on  topics  of  general 
interest  concerning  Peru,  South  America,  and  the 
relations  between  the  .Americas.  Folklore  pro¬ 
grams  of  music  and  dances  will  also  be  featured. 
Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays  will  be  reserved 
for  excursions  to  such  points  as  the  most  important 
pre-Inca  and  Inca  ruins  and  the  Huaylas  Valley, 
Tarma,  Huinuco,  Tingo  Maria,  Cuzco,  and 
Arequipa.  Expenses:  $25  per  week  for  room, 
board  and  class  attendance,  and  the  weekly  ex¬ 
cursion;  or  $15  for  class  attendance  and  $6  for  the 
excursion. 

For  further  information  address:  Educationed 
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Travel  Department,  Grace  Line,  10  Hanover 
Square,  New  York,  or  the  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Education,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 

PUERTO  RICO 

University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras, 
June  25  to  August  13. 

The  Depiartment  of  Spanish  Studies  offers 
numerous  courses  in  the  Spanish  language  and  in 
Spanish  and  Latin  American  literature,  including 
one  on  Marti  and  others  on  contemporary  L'ru- 
guayan  literature  and  contemporary  Venezuelan 
literature,  as  well  as  Puerto  Rican  literature. 
The  proximity  of  the  island  to  other  Caribbean 
points  of  interest  makes  it  possible  to  add  trips  to 
such  places  as  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti, 
the  V^irgin  Islands,  etc. 

For  information  address;  The  Director,  Sum¬ 
mer  School,  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Pie¬ 
dras,  Puerto  Rico. 

LATIN  AMERICA  IN  GENERAL 

The  Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with 
Latin  .America  offers  its  Third  Institute  in 
South  America,  July-September. 

A  small  group  of  not  more  than  fifteen  persons 
will  make  the  round  of  South  America  by  plane, 
under  the  direction  of  Hubert  Herring,  leaving 
the  LInited  States  about  the  middle  of  July  and 
getting  back  about  the  first  week  of  September — 
six  or  seven  weeks  in  all.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  those  who  can  command  a  substantial  audience 
through  writing  or  spieaking.  The  program  will 
include  conferences  with  the  leaders  of  national 
life  in  the  following  capitals:  Bogota,  La  Paz, 
Santiago,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Asuncifin, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Caracas.  There  will  be  side 
trips  by  rail  and  automobile.  Expenses  will  be 
at  least  SI, 750,  including  planes,  hotels,  meals, 
automobile,  and  program. 

For  further  information  address;  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America, 
1 56  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Around  South  America  Tour,  sfjonsored  by  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  June  28  to  August  25. 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  in  line  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  Department  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  South  America, 
spxmsors  this  South  American  tour.  Members  will 
be  brought  into  touch  with  their  Latin  American 
neighbors  both  at  work  and  at  play,  for  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  study  and  the  sightseeing  programs 
that  have  been  outlined,  the  members  of  the  party 
are  invited  by  South  American  friends  to  visit 


social  groups,  civic  organizations,  business  firms, 
schools  and  universities,  according  to  the  interests 
of  the  individual  tour  members.  There  will  be 
Spanish  classes  on  shipboard,  conversation,  daily 
discussions,  and  conferences  while  in  South 
America.  The  tour  includes:  Panama,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Trinidad,  and 
Bolivia.  Expiense:  $765. 

For  further  information  address:  Marsh  Tours,  9 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

’Round  South  America  Cruise,  July  3  to  August  | 
26. 

This  trip  is  planned  for  those  who  want  to  visit 
South  America,  associate  with  its  pieople,  and  j 
learn  to  know  their  ways  of  life.  Professor  F.  M.  > 
Labastille  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  and  Mrs.  Labastille  will  lecture  informally 
throughout  the  trip,  and  will  arrange  sjjecial  invi-  [ 
tations  from  prominent  South  American  citizens  : 
and  institutions  according  to  the  interests  of  the 
participants  in  the  cruise,  which  will  take  55  days 
and  cover  10  nations  and  21  cities.  Expiense:  the 
complete  trip  from  New  York  and  return,  includ¬ 
ing  hotels  and  shore  excursions,  $990  first  class 
throughout;  $850  tourist  class  from  New  York  to 
Buenos  Aires  and  thereafter  first  class. 

For  further  information  address:  Professor  F.  M. 
Labastille,  111  Haddon  Place,  Upper  Montclair, 

New  Jersey. 

The  Experiment  in  International  Living  has 
announced  several  trips  to  Latin  America.  | 

During  the  eight  summers  immediately  pre-  * 
ceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Expieriment 
sent  820  American  students  to  live  in  Europiean 
families,  and  last  summer  carried  on  a  similar 
activity  in  Latin  America,  Canada,  and  Japan.* 
Under  the  Exfjeriment,  each  member  of  a  student 
group  lives  about  a  month  as  the  guest  of  a  family 
in  the  country  he  visits,  where  there  is  a  young 
jDerson  of  correspionding  age  and  sex.  During  the 
second  month  the  young  hosts  become  guests  of  ! 

the  United  States  group  on  a  trip  through  the  ^ 

country.  Among  the  plans  scheduled  for  1941  I 
is  a  French-speaking  exchange  in  Quebec,  a  f 
college  group  which  will  study  coopierative  de-  il 
velopment  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  g;roups 
going  to  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Colombia,  i 

Peru  and  Cuba.  ^ 

For  further  information  address:  Donald  B.  f 

Watt,  The  Exjjeriment  in  International  Living,  | 

Inc.,  Putney,  Vermont.  J 

*  Sfe  "Sffking  Friendship  in  Mexico  and  Peru,"  by  I 
Fredrik  DeCosle,  in  the  Bulletin  for  April  1941. —  | 
Editor.  i 


Three  Spanish  American  Folk  Songs  from  New  Mexico 

From  “Spanish  American  Singing  Games,”  collected  by  the  New  Mexico 
Writers’  Project  (Charles  Ethrige  Minton,  Supervisor)  and  the  New 
Mexico  Music  Project  (Helen  Chandler  Ryan,  Supervisor),  W'orks 
Progress  Administration  1940 


NaraT^a  Duice. 


Clrr.  by  CL.£lrn>€M<iariz . 
Revisecl  by  Cho-Wes  See^r. 


SWEET  ORANGE 

An  orange  sweet  and  a  lemon  sour, 

Give  me  a  kiss,  dear,  beneath  this  bower; 

If  I  should  fail,  dear,  to  keep  my  promise, 
You  would  forget  as  once  long  ago. 

I  hear  the  music  and  feel  like  crying, 
Goodbye,  my  lady,  for  I  must  go. 

Directions:  The  game  is  played  by  four  or  more 
children.  The  child  who  is  chosen  “it”  stands  in 
the  center  of  a  circle  formed  by  the  other  children 
who  hold  hands  and  circle  as  they  sing.  At  the 


words,  “Give  me  a  kiss,”  the  child  who  is  “it” 
chooses  one  from  the  circle  and  draws  him  or  her 
into  the  center.  The  two  children  in  the  center 
then  go  through  the  motions  of  playing  the  violin, 
the  guitar,  or  any  other  musical  instrument. 
At  the  words,  “Goodbye,  my  lady,”  the  two 
children  shake  hands.  The  child  who  was  kissed 
is  now  “it”  and  remains  in  the  center  of  the  circle, 
while  the  one  who  was  “it”  returns  to  the  circle 
and  joins  with  the  other  children.  The  same 
procedure  is  ref)eated  for  the  duration  of  the 
game. 
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DONA  ANA  NO  ESTA  AQUf 

Dona  Ana  no  e$t£  aquf; 

Esta  en  su  vergel, 

Abriendo  la  rosa 
Y  ccrrando  el  clavcl. 

V'amos  a  dar  la  vuelta 
A1  toro  toronjil, 

A  ver  a  Dona  Ana 
Comiendo  percjil. 

t’Qui^n  es  esta  gentc 
Que  pasa  por  aqui, 

Que  ni  de  dia  ni  de  noche 
Me  dejan  dormir? 

Somos  los  estudiantes 
Que  venimos  a  estudiar 
A  la  capillita 
De  la  Virgen  del  Pilar. 


LADY  ANNE 

Where  is  the  Lady  Anne, 
Within  her  garden  wall? 

A  rosebud  she  is  opening. 

And  closing  pinks  so  small. 

Come  let  us  go  a-strolling. 

Just  to  see  what  we  can  see; 

I  think  the  Lady  Anne 
Eats  parsley  by  that  tree. 

Who  can  these  people  be. 

Who  pass  my  house  like  sheep? 
All  day  and  night  they  wander 
And  never  let  me  sleep. 

We  are  the  famous  students 
Who  have  come  to  study  here; 
We  come  to  see  the  chapel 
Of  the  Virgin  Mary  dear. 


Directions:  All  but  one  of  the  children  playing 
this  game  form  a  circle  and  sing  the  first  two 
verses  of  the  song.  The  child  designated  as  Lady 
Anne  sits  in  the  center  and  goes  through  the 
motions  indicated  by  the  words  in  verses  one  and 
two.  Lady  Anne  sings  the  third  verse  as  the 
children  walk  around  and  around  her.  The 
children  sing  the  fourth  verse.  When  the  singing 
is  over,  the  following  questions  are  asked  and 
answered: 

The  Children:  How  is  Lady  Anne? 


Lady  Anne: 
The  Children: 
Lady  Anne: 
The  Children: 
Lady  Anne: 


She  has  a  fever. 
How  is  Lady  Anne? 
She  is  dying. 

How  is  Lady  Anne? 
She  is  dead ! 


With  the  words  the  child  impiersonating  Lady 
Anne  stretches  on  the  floor,  and  the  children 
gather  around  to  see  if  she  is  indeed  dead.  Lady 
Anne  comes  to  life.  She  jumps  up  and  runs  after 
the  children.  The  child  she  catches  becomes 
Lady  Anne  during  the  next  game. 


SEA  SERPENT 

Serpent,  serpient  from  the  sea 
You  must  follow,  follow  me; 

Through  this  archway  we  must  glide. 

And  we’ll  leave  a  girl  inside. 

One  little  girl, — Oh,  who  is  she? 

One  ahead  or  back  of  me? 

That  one  ahead, — she  runs  away. 

So  the  last  one  has  to  stay. 

Directions:  The  two  tallest  children  in  the  group 
join  hands  and  raise  them  to  make  an  arch.  The 


other  children  form  in  line  and  pass  under  the 
arch,  singing  as  they  go.  At  the  last  words  of  the 
song  the  two  children  who  form  the  arch  capture 
the  child  who  happiens  to  be  passing  under  it. 
The  child  who  is  caught  is  asked  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  two  articles  which  the  two  children  who 
formed  the  arch  have  agreed  upon.  If  the  proper 
answer  is  given,  the  child  returns  to  the  line  and 
the  game  continues.  If  the  child’s  guess  is  wrong 
he  or  she  is  penalized  by  having  to  hop  on  one 
foot,  nod  to  each  child  in  the  line,  or  pierform 
some  other  action. 


The  First  Rio  de  la  Plata 
Economic  Conference 


The  First  Regional  Economic  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  opened  in 
Montevideo  on  January  27,  and  in  the 
course  of  its  1 1  -day  sessions  adopted  a  series 
of  17  resolutions  and  signed  9  conventions, 
all  intended  to  further  economic  cooper¬ 
ation  among  the  five  member  nations, 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay.  Three  other  American  repub¬ 
lics,  Chile,  Peru,  and  the  United  States, 
were  represented  by  observers. 

The  conference  was  convoked  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  to  discuss  and 
recommend  measures  to  provide  effective 
economic  cooperation  among  the  nations 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  basin  and  facilitate 
commerce,  transit,  and  navigation  on  that 
river  system  in  view  of  the  situation  of 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  as  inland  countries. 
The  Ministers  jointly  suggested  an  1 1 -point 
program,  which,  with  one  addition,  was 
adopted.  It  reads  as  follows; 

1.  Special  economic  system  in  favor  of  the 
mediterranean  nations,  not  applicable  to  other 
countries  by  virtue  of  the  most-favored-nation 
clause,  this  system  to  include: 

(а)  Reciprocity  of  treatment  for  vessels 
engaged  in  international  coastwise  traf¬ 
fic  between  Rio  de  la  Plata  ports; 

(б)  Sp>ecial  tariffs  and  traffic  facilities  for 
passengers  and  merchandise  on  land 
and  water  routes  to  Atlantic  ports; 

(r)  Spiecial  tariffs  and  customs  facilities; 

(rf)  Advtmtages  in  the  taxation  system  for  the 
treatment  in  one  country  of  the  goods 
of  another. 

(r)  Transit  facilities  for  immigrants  and 
the  promotion  of  tourist  travel. 

2.  Creation  of  a  fjermanent  international  com¬ 
mission  to  consider  the  improvement  of,  navi* 
gation  on,  and  the  use  of  the  international  rivers 
comprising  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  system. 
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3.  Facilities  for  trade  in  the  national  products 
of  any  signatory  for  consumption  and  industrial 
use  in  the  other  signatory  countries  either  not 
having  those  products  or  not  producing  them  in 
sufficient  quantity. 

4.  Encouragement  of  consumption  and  in¬ 
creased  utilization  of  the  raw  materials  produced 
in  the  five  republics. 

5.  .Adoption  of  special  regulations  for  border 
trade. 

6.  Establishment  of  free  zones  with  free  port 
facilities  in  maritime  ports  or  those  having  access 
to  the  sea,  for  use  exclusively  by  the  inland 
countries. 

7.  Customs  union  [a  topic  suggested  by  the 
government  of  Argentina]. 

8.  Establishment  of  a  coordinated  highway  plan 
in  relation  to  the  Pan  American  Highway,  and 
financial  cooperation  in  the  development  of  that 
plan  and  of  new  rail,  road,  and  air  communi¬ 
cations. 

9.  Creation  of  a  commercial  arbitration 
system. 

10.  Suppression  of  smuggling. 

11.  Creation  of  an  international  institute  of 
animal  and  plant  quarantine. 

12.  Establishment  of  a  system  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  and  banking  and  credit  facilities. 

The  keynote  of  the  gathering  was  struck 
by  Dr.  .Alberto  Guani,  Minister  of  Foreign 
•Affairs  of  Uruguay  and  chairman  of  the 
Conference,  in  a  stirring  address  at  the 
inaugural  session  on  January  27.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Conference, 
though  regional,  was  in  no  sense  isola¬ 
tionist,  but  that  this  and  other  proptosed 
conferences  of  the  same  general  type  would 
serve  as  links  in  a  chain  of  ever  broader 
and  more  extensive  progress.  ‘“Under  the 
conditions  today  prevailing  in  the  w'orld.” 
he  said,  “.America  may  be  termed  a  region 
of  light  over  against  a  region  of  dark¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  The  -American  nations 
should  continue  to  adhere  to  the  principles 
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on  which  democratic  organizations  have 
always  been  based:  mutual  respect  for 
each  other’s  laws;  equality  among  all  na¬ 
tions;  and  the  rule  of  liberty  and  justice 
in  international  relations.  ...  If  we 
carry  out  our  program  satisfactorily,  we 
can  feel  that  we  have  made  rapid  progress 
on  the  road  to  continental  economic  and 
commercial  unity,  which  has  been  a  long¬ 
standing  aspiration  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  ever  since  the  first  fruits  of  Pan 
.\mericanism  appeared.” 

At  the  plenary  session  held  the  ne.xt 
morning,  three  committees  were  appointed 
to  consider  the  44  proposals  presented  to 
the  Conference  by  the  member  govern¬ 
ments.  The  committees  were  as  follows: 
communications  and  transit;  customs  mat¬ 
ters;  and  economic  and  financial  matters. 
The  observers  representing  Chile,  Peru, 
and  the  United  States  were  invited  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  committees. 

.\fter  ten  days  of  arduous  labors,  the 
committees  and  their  respective  subcom¬ 
mittees  prepared  9  conventions  and  I" 
resolutions  to  be  presented  for  final  action 
by  the  Conference.  In  several  cases  simi¬ 
lar  proposals  had  been  made  by  tw'O  or 
more  governments,  and  whenever  possible 
these  had  been  consolidated. 

The  nine  conventions  dealt  with  the 
following  subjects:  the  renunciation  for  the 
ne.xt  ten  years  by  .Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay  of  recourse  to  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  in  the  case  of  any  special 
concession  granted  by  any  one  of  them  tt> 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay;  the  creation  of  a 
regional  office  of  economic  information 
and  study,  in  Buenos  .Aires,  to  consider  and 
report  to  the  respective  governments  on 
the  practical  results  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  conference,  and  to  collect 
documents  and  statistical  data  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  mutual  interest;  preferential  treat¬ 
ment,  in.sofar  as  national  laws  permit,  for 
shipments  to  or  from  Bolivia  or  Paraguay, 


by  rebates  on  land,  river,  and  air  freight 
rates;  the  signature  of  bilateral  agreements 
on  matters  affecting  foreign  exchange, 
banking  facilities,  and  credits;  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  arising  from  the 
inland  situation  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay, 
the  concession  of  free  transit  through 
the  other  signatories’  respective  terri¬ 
tories,  in  conformity  with  international 
obligations  and  the  laws  of  the  respective 
countries;  the  encouragement  of  tourist 
travel;  the  granting  of  facilities  for  the 
transport  of  petroleum  by  pipe  lines,  con¬ 
structed  or  to  be  constructed  in  their 
territories,  with  the  exemption  of  petro¬ 
leum  from  all  charges  other  than  those 
paid  by  the  national  product,  and  the 
facilitating  of  the  construction  of  pipe 
lines  across  the  respective  territories  of  the 
signatory  nations  for  transporting  petro¬ 
leum  from  one  country  to  another,  in 
accordance  with  internal  laws  or  by  means 
of  bilateral  conventions  signed  for  the 
purpose;  the  establishment  of  regional 
parcel  post  services  at  reduced  rates;  and 
free  visas  for  immigrants  entering  any  one 
of  the  member  countries  in  transit  to 
another. 

The  17  resolutions  discussed:  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  establishing  a  regional  customs 
union;  negotiation  of  bilateral  treaties  to 
regulate  border  trade;  commercial  arbi¬ 
tration;  the  reduction  of  consular  fees  and 
the  adoption  of  uniform  consular  forms 
and  regulations;  the  calling  of  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  to  draw’  up  uniform 
legislation  on  transportation  and  foreign 
exchange;  the  execution  of  a  resolution  of 
the  Third  Pan  .American  Highway  Con¬ 
gress,  on  the  establishment  of  a  central 
organization  and  national  committees; 
ferryboats,  declared  to  be  extensions  of 
connecting  highways  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  port  dues;  the  reciprocal  exten¬ 
sion  of  national  privileges  and  advantages 
by  the  participating  countries  to  one 
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another's  vessels  en8;ae;ed  in  inland  river 
traffic;  the  negotiation  of  bilateral  treaties 
by  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  with 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  in  which  special 
concessions  would  be  granted  to  offset 
difficulties  due  to  the  latter’s  mediter¬ 
ranean  situation;  the  establishment  of 
mixed  commissions  of  technical  experts 
to  study  the  question  of  regional  coop¬ 
eration  in  the  construction  of  public 
works;  the  projected  study  and  repiort  by 
the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  creation  of 
animal  and  plant  quarantine,  recommend¬ 
ing  that  the  five  member  countries  estab¬ 
lish  such  quarantine  among  themselves, 
through  bilateral  agreements;  facilities  for 
imports  of  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations  produced  in  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  countries;  the  ratification  by  Bolivia 
of  measures  for  suppressing  smuggling, 
adopted  at  the  regional  conference  of 
Ministers  of  Finance  in  January  1939, 
which  Bolivia  did  not  attend;  the  adoption 
by  the  participating  countries  of  an  Uru¬ 
guayan  law  facilitating  the  interchange  of 
lx)oks;  the  establishment  of  free  port  zones: 
the  organization  of  mixed  commissions  to 
study  the  improvement  of  navigation  on 
the  rivers  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  system; 
and  facilities  for  preferential  distribution 
of  native  products,  raw  materials,  and 
manufactured  articles. 

The  Conference  was  thought  eminently 
successful  in  fulfilling  its  purpose,  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  conclusion  of  bilateral 
treaties  between  the  several  members  to 
further  the  economic  welfare  of  the  whole 
region. 

One  immediate  result  of  the  Conference 
was  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  bilateral 
instruments  by  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
with  Bolivia  and  Paraa:uay. 

The  initial  instruments  were  seven  Para- 
guayan-Uruguayan  agreements,  signed 
on  February  5.  They  dealt  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects:  Warehouse  receipts,  by 


which  the  Uruguayan  Bank  of  the  Re¬ 
public  will  grant  a  credit  of  500,000 
Uruguayan  pesos  for  warehouse  receipts 
for  Paraguayan  exports  deposited  in  transit 
in  Uruguayan  {x>rts;  the  creation  of  a 
mixed  commission  to  study  the  possible 
establishment  of  an  agency  of  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  Insurance  Bank  in  Asuncion;  the 
reciprocal  iccognition  of  credit  for  ad¬ 
vanced  university  studies;  the  granting  of  ’ 
a  credit  of  not  more  than  150,000  Uru¬ 
guayan  pesos  to  Paraguayan  cattle  raisers 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  pedigreed 
sires  to  improve  Paraguayan  stock;  the 
consideration  of  the  possibility  of  arrang¬ 
ing  a  financial  consortium  in  Uruguay  to 
encourage  the  export  to  that  country  of 
needed  Paraguayan  raw  materials  and  to 
ctxjperate  financially  in  the  study  of  public 
works  projects  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Paraguay;  cultural  interchange, 
with  the  added  agreement  that  Uruguay 
will  offer  five  scholarships  to  young  Para¬ 
guayans  in  the  Montevideo  \’ocational  I 
School;  and  administrative  cooperation, 
whereby  Uruguay  will  grant  five  fellow¬ 
ships  to  administrative  officials  from  Para¬ 
guay  who  wish  to  study  the  autonomous 
bureaus  and  enterprises  of  the  Uruguayan 
Government. 

Five  Bolivian-Uruguayan  agreements 
were  signed  on  February  7.  The  first  dealt 
with  economic  cooperation  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  bases:  a  study  of  public  works  urgently 
needed  by  Bolivia  for  its  development;  the 
consideration  of  the  establishment  of  a 
financial  consortium  to  study  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  such  public  works  might 
be  carried  out;  and  the  possibility  of  financ¬ 
ing  in  Uruguay  the  exportation  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  from  Bolivia  that  are  needed  by  the 
Uruguayan  government  and  private  in¬ 
dustries.  The  other  conventions  discussed 
the  establishment  of  fellowships  by  each 
country  for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  of  the  other;  a  mixed  commission 
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to  study  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of 
the  Uruguayan  State  Insurance  Bank  in 
La  Paz,  Bolivia;  the  exchange  of  books  and 
printed  music;  and  the  purchase  of  pedi¬ 
greed  sires  to  improve  Bolivian  cattle. 

Three  days  later,  on  February  10,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and 
Paraguay  met  in  the  San  Martin  Palace  in 
Buenos  Aires  to  sign  five  documents  that 
also  continued  the  work  of  the  Conference. 

The  three  countries  signed  an  agreement 
on  the  regularization  of  their  respective 
and  joint  interests  in  the  waters  of  the 
Pilcomayo  River,  as  regards  canaliza¬ 
tion,  navigation,  fishing  rights,  irrigation, 
and  the  use  of  its  waters  for  industrial 
purposes. 

Argentina  and  Bolivia  signed  two  agree¬ 
ments,  on  tourist  travel  and  facilities 
therefor,  and  on  railway  and  oil  pipeline 
construction,  respectively.  The  latter  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Argentine  government  will 
advance  to  that  of  Bolivia  the  funds 
necessaiA’  for  the  construction  of  the  first 
65  miles  of  the  railway  line  from  Yacuiba 
to  Santa  Cruz,  that  is,  from  Yacuiba,  on 
the  .\rgentine-Bolivian  boundary,  to  Villa 
Montes,  the  work  to  be  completed  within 
two  years  from  the  start  of  operations. 
The  .“Argentine  government  also  agrees  to 


advance  to  the  Bolivian  government  not 
more  than  2,000,000  pesos,  in  semi¬ 
annual  instalments  of  500,000  pesos,  for 
the  exploitation  of  new  petroleum  wells  in 
the  Sanandita  oil  zone,  and  to  construct  or 
cause  to  be  constructed  an  oil  pipeline 
linking  the  Bolivian  wells  of  Bermejo  with 
Oran  or  some  other  point  on  the  North 
Central  Argentine  Railway. 

•Argentina  and  Paraguay  also  signed  two 
agreements,  one  on  the  dredging  and 
marking  with  buoys  of  the  Paraguay 
River,  the  other  on  the  creation  of  a 
foreign  exchange  stabilization  fund  in 
Paraguay,  after  competent  study  by  the 
financial  authorities  of  both  countries. 
(The  Paraguayan  peso  is  pegged  to  the 
Argentine  peso,  the  gold  pesos  being  equal; 
the  average  rate  of  exchange  of  paper 
pesos  during  1940  was  70  Paraguayan 
pesos  to  one  .Argentine  peso.) 

On  the  same  occasion,  Argentina  and 
Bolivia  signed  an  additional  protocol  to 
the  boundary  treaty  of  July  9,  1925,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  definite  boundary  between 
the  two  countries  along  the  Pilcomayo 
River  between  D'Orbigny  and  Esme¬ 
ralda  is  the  present  course  of  the  river 
as  established  by  the  1940  survey  of  the 
joint  Boundary  Demarcation  Commission. 


The  United  States  Market 
for  Argentine  Exports 

JOHN  M.  LEDDY 

Division  oj  Economic  Information.  Pan  .American  Union 


A  GENERAL  SLRVEY  of  the  position  of  major 
Arecntine  export  commodities  in  the 
United  States  market  will  indicate  the 
possibilities  for  increasing  exports  of  such 
products  to  the  United  States.  After  a 
general  discussion  of  Argentine-United 
States  trade,  a  brief  study  is  made  of  the 
principal  commodities:  flaxseed,  wool. 
Ixtvine  hides,  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  canned 
meats,  and  chilled  and  frozen  meats. 

Argentina,  with  the  economically  similar 
republic  of  Uruguay,  stands  in  a  position 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  different 
from  that  of  other  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  Most  Argentine  exports  compete 
fully  or  partially  with  commodities  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  and  are  there¬ 
fore  subject  to  high  tariffs.  This  is  true  of 
all  the  products  enumerated  above,  with 
the  e.xception  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins. 
Most  of  them  are  also  extremely  susceptible 
to  United  States  consumption  trends 
{e.  g.,  wool  and  cattle  hides)  and  crop  levels 
(e.  g.,  flaxseed),  and  the  trade  as  a  whole 
varies  widely  from  year  to  year.  Gen¬ 
erally,  the  United  States  purchases  no 
more  than  8  or  9  percent  of  total 
Argentine  exports,  as  com|)ared  with  an 
average  of  about  30  percent  for  all  I..atin 
America,  although  in  unusual  years  it  has 
bought  as  much  as  12.8  percent  (1937)  and 
during  the  present  war  this  percentage 
has  been  substantially  exceeded.  At  the 
same  time,  .Argentina  usually  ranks  first 
or  second  as  a  Latin-.^merican  purchaser 
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of  United  States  exports  and  is  a  market 
of  great  importance  to  United  .States  pro¬ 
ducers,  especially  now.  In  1939,  the 
United  States  sold  in  Argentina  about 
$71,000,000  worth  of  goods,  and  in  1940, 
over  $106,800,000  worth. 

Before  the  world  depression  of  the  early 
thirties  there  was  no  strict  necessity  for 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  maintain 
its  export  sales  to  Argentina,  to  maintain 
also  its  imports  from  that  country.  Because 
the  principles  of  triangular  or  multilateral 
trade  predominated  in  international  com¬ 
merce,  Argentina  could  record  an  import 
trade  balance  in  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  still  pay  to  United  States  citi¬ 
zens,  by  using  foreign  exchange  received 
from  commercial  transactions  with  other 
countries,  sums  owing  to  them  for  in¬ 
terest,  dividends,  shipping,  and  other  items 
in  the  balance  of  payments.  United  States 
exporters,  in  brief,  could  be  paid  in  pounds, 
francs,  or  marks  as  well  as  in  gold,  under 
the  conditions  of  world  trade  existing  before 
1930.  Indeed,  from  1910  to  1935  there 
were  only  four  years,  the  war  years  1914-17, 
when  .Argentina  exported  more  to  than  it 
imported  from  the  United  States.  In 
1935-1937  export  balances  were  again 
recorded,  and  again  because  of  an  excep¬ 
tional  circumstance:  the  drought  in  the 
United  States,  which  necessitated  large  im¬ 
ports  of  corn  and  other  cereals.  “Normal” 
Argentine  trade  with  the  United  States, 
therefore,  has  been  transacted  on  the  basis 
of  a  large  excess  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  over  exports  to  it  (see  Table  I) 
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Tabi.e  I. — Argentine  Foreign  Trade  With  the  United  States 

(In  millions  of  iwsos,  real  raluei] 


Yvar 

lm|M>rts  from 
the  United 
States 

Percent  of 
total  imports 

E.xiwts  to  the 
United  States 

Percent  of 
total  exixtrts 

Balance  of 
trade  with  the 
United  States 

1913 . 

165.  9 

14.  7 

55.9 

4.  7 

-110.  0 

1914-17  (average) . 

206.9 

26.  5 

241.0 

20.  1 

+  34.  1 

1 927-30  (average) . 

455.8 

24.  3 

184.  1 

8.9 

-271.7 

1933 . 

107.  4 

12.  0 

87.4 

7.  8 

-20.0 

1934 . 

145.  8 

13.  1 

78.  8 

5.  5 

-67.0 

1935 . 

160.  3 

13.6 

189.  3 

12.  1 

+  29.0 

1936 . 

160.9 

14.  4 

201.  5 

12.  2 

+  40.6 

1937 . 

250.  5 

16.  1 

294.9 

12.8 

+  44.  4 

1938 . 

254.  7 

17.  4 

118.  6 

8.  5 

-136.  1 

1939 . 

>  220.  0 

16.  4 

‘  189.0 

12.0 

-31.0 

>  Kounil  figure. 

Soi  rce;  .\nuario  del  Comercio  Exterior,  lyjs;  El  roniereio  Exterior  Argentino  en  ItfSa  y  IWW;  Revista  de  Eeonotnia 
Argentina,  octubre  de  1!M0. 


From  1930  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1939,  this  method  of  doing  business  l)e- 
came  less  and  less  feasible.  Faced  with  a 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange  resulting 
from  the  loss  of  overseas  markets  in  depres¬ 
sion  years,  Argentina  adopted  exchange 
control  in  1931  and  two  years  later,  in 
1933,  inaugurated  a  system  of  prior  ex¬ 
change  permits.  In  1933  it  also  negoti¬ 
ated  an  agreement  with  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  its  best  customer,  whereby  the 
latter  was  assured  an  unrestricted  supply 
of  foreign  exchange  at  favorable  rates. 
Similar  treatment  was  accorded  to  Ger¬ 
many  in  an  agreement  in  1934,  and  at 
other  times  to  certain  other  countries 
which  customarily  bought  more  goods 
from  than  they  sold  to  Argentina.  The 
effect  of  these  agreements,  and  of  the  new 
restricted  conditions  of  trade  generally, 
was  to  confine  within  narrower  limits  the 
amount  of  foreign  exchange  available  to 
United  Slates  expiorters.  investors,  and 
shippiers;  to  increase  the  frequency  of  gold 
shipments  from  Argentina  to  the  United 
States;  and  to  bring  the  level  of  United 
States  exports  to  Argentina  closer  and 
closer  to  the  lower  level  of  United  States 
imports  from  Argentina. 

The  European  war  intensified  the  al¬ 


ready  stringent  exchange  situation  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Argentine-United  States  trade 
and  gave  to  the  problem  of  its  relief  the 
character  of  urgency.  While  on  the  one 
hand  the  war  made  Argentina  more 
heavily  dependent  on  the  United  States  for 
necessary  imports  formerly  bought  in 
Europe,  on  the  other  hand  it  reduced  the 
amount  of  foreign  exchange  available  to 
pay  for  them.  Not  only  were  important 
European  export  markets  lost,  but  the 
large  volume  of  exchange  annually  accru¬ 
ing  from  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
was  blocked  in  London  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  British  e.xports  to  Argentina.  Al¬ 
though  both  import  and  export  trade  with 
the  United  States  expanded,  in  part  be¬ 
cause  of  higher  prices,  imports  rose  faster 
than  exports,  so  that  Argentina’s  normal 
balance  on  imports  from  the  United  States 
was  further  accentuated.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  1940  United  States  sales  to 
Argentina  advanced  by  1 10  percent,  where¬ 
as  imports  from  Argentina  increased  by 
only  43  percent;  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  (i.  e.,  an  Argentine  import 
balance)  amounted  to  $31,300,000,  as 
compared  with  only  $1,600,000  in  January- 
September,  1939  (see  Table  II).  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  Argentina’s  total  trade  with 
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all  countries,  usually  on  a  large  export 
balance  basis,  began  to  show  a  steadily 
increasing  import  balance  after  May  1 940, 
and  shipments  of  gold  were  made  in 
increasing  amounts  (see  Table  III). 


The  problem  in  .\rgentine-United  States 
commerce  presented  by  the  war  thus 
differs  from  that  prevailing  in  the  period 
1930-1939  chiefly  in  its  intensity.  Steps 
have  already  been  taken  to  provide  tem- 


Table  II. — United  States  Foreign  Trade  With  Argentina 

|In  millions  of  dollRrs] 


Year 

ImfKuls  from  1 
.Xegentina  ^ 

Exfwrts  to 
.\rsenlina 

Balance  of  tracle 
with  .\reentina 

1937 . 

138.  9 

94.2  ' 

—  44.  ^ 

1938 . 1 

40.7 

86.  8 

+  46.  1 

1939 . 1 

61.  9 

71.  1 

^9.2 

Jan.-Sept.  1939 . 

41.  8 

43.  4 

-1.6 

jan.-Sept.  1940 . 

59.8  1 

1 

t  91.  1 

1 

-L31.3 

Soi  kce;  Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Argentina  in  1939,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  U.  S.  Deiurt- 
ment  of  Commerte. 


Table  III. — Total  Argentine  Foreign  Trade  by  Months,  1939  and  1940 


|In  millions  of  pesos,  real  values] 


Months 

Imports  1 

Exports 

Balance  | 

Net  Spei-ie  Imports 
(— )  or  Exports  (+) 

1939 

1940 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1  1940 

Januarv-Ntay . 

514.4 

707.5 

645.9 

808.0 

+  131.5 

+  100.  5 

+  17.7 

-1.2 

June . 

97.0 

123.2 

I  157.8 

118.7 

+  60.8 

-4.6 

(') 

-0.2 

July . 

118.  6 

139.  3 

1  128.  1  I 

102.8 

+  9.5 

-36.5 

+  0.  1 

-0.2 

-August . 

124.  4 

121.  1 

!  110.5 

89.2 

I  -13.9 

-31.8 

,  +8.7 

-54.  9 

September . 

114.  8 

111.  8 

119.0 

61.  3 

:  +4.1 

-50.6 

1  -3.  1 

^68.  8 

October . 

109.  1 

115.  6 

;  127.2 

69.  5 

!  +18.1 

;  -46.2 

i  -1-7 

:  -r68.  1 

Total . 

jl,078.  3 

1,  318.  5 

1,288.  5 

1,  249.  5 

j  +  210.  2 

-69.0 

j  +20.7 

-190.2 

'  Less  than  l(K).OOt)  pesos. 

.^ovbce:  Direceion  General  de  Estadlslica,  Infornie.s.  13  y  22  de  noviemhre  de  19-10. 


porar\'  relief  in  the  form  of  (1)  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans,  one  negotiated  in 
June  1940,  amounting  to  520,000,000,  and 
another  (announced  on  December  11)  in¬ 
creasing  that  amount  to  560,000,000,  to 
become  available  in  equal  monthly  in¬ 
stallments  during  1941;  and  (2)  a  currency 
stabilization  loan  of  550,000,000  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  United  States  Treasury- 
on  December  5,  1940.  These,  however, 
are  understood  to  be  no  more  than  tempo¬ 
rary  solutions,  and  the  necessity  for  in¬ 


creased  United  States  purchases  of  .Argen¬ 
tine  products  still  remains. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  five 
products  accounting  for  almost  80  percent 
of  total  Argentine  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1938  have  been  selected  for  in¬ 
quiry.  These  are  flaxseed,  wool,  cattle 
hides,  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  and  canned 
meats.  Sections  also  are  included  on 
chilled  and  frozen  meats,  virtually  none 
of  which  at  present  enter  the  United 
States,  and  poultry.  \  summary  of  the 
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position  and  possibilities  for  increased 
United  States  importation  of  each  prod¬ 
uct  is  given.  Most  of  the  data  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  volume  statistics;  where  value 
figures  are  used,  and  have  been  converted 
from  pesos  into  dollars,  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  dollar  values  are  only 


approximations.*  An  idea  of  Argentina’s 
major  exports  to  the  world  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  each  exported  to  the  United 
States  may  be  obtained  from  Table  IV’. 

I  The  following  exchange  rates  were  used  for  convert¬ 
ing  pesos  into  dollars:  7933;  $0.3203;  1934:  $0.2907; 
79.35:  $0.2864;  7936:  $0.2918;  1937:  $0.3086; 
7938;  $0.2973;  and  7939;  $0.2703. 


Table  1\’. — Argenline  Exports  by  Major  Commodities  to  the  World  and  to  the  United  States 

Average,  1937-1938 

[In  millions  of  pt'sos] 


Cdinmixlity 

Eximrts  to  the 
World 

ExiMirts  to  the 
United  States 

Percent  of  total 
to  the 

United  States 

389.  5 

t  34.  0 

8.  ■' 

329.  5 

1.  2 

0.  4 

228.  2 

■’5.0 

32.  9 

168.  6 

162.  5 

30.  8 

19.  0 

105.  2 

17.  7 

16.  8 

39.  4 

10.  1 

37.  3 

7.  1 

19.0 

34.  9 

31.  0 

23.  7 

19.  8 

14.  7 

3.  1 

21.  1 

271.4 

27.7 

10.2 

Total . 

1,855.7 

206.7 

11. 1 

>  Corn  Is  seldom  exported  to  the  United  States  and  the  high  average  figure  is  due  to  large  exports  in  iy37  tx-cause  of  drought 
conditions  in  the  United  States. 

Sovrce:  .\nuarin  del  Comercio  Exterior,  1938. 


Argentine  export  commodities  > 

Flaxseed. — Flaxseed  is  the  principal  item 
in  .Argentina’s  exports  to  the  United  States 
and  accounts  for  about  a  third  in  value  of 
the  total,  or  S31, 400,000  out  of  total  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States  in  1937  valued 
at  591,000,000.  The  United  States  has 
taken  about  a  third  of  all  volume  flaxseed 
exports  from  Argentina,  totaling  60,000,- 
000  bushels,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
having  been  marketed  chiefly  in  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  W’ith 
the  loss  of  these  markets  following  upon 

*  .Additional  details  on  these  commodities  are  given  in 
the  issue  of  ^'Commerical  Pan  America"  cited  on  p.  304. 


the  rapid  extension  of  the  war  in  1940, 
flaxseed  exports  rapidly  diminished, 
amounting  to  only  26,000,000  bushels  in 
January-September,  1940,  as  compared 
with  40,000,000  bushels  in  the  same 
period  of  1939,  a  drop  of  36  percent. 

Upon  entry  into  the  United  States  flax¬ 
seed  pays  a  duty  of  65  cents  per  56-pound 
bushel,  equal  in  1939  to  57  percent  on  an 
ad  valorem  basis,  as  compared  with  only 
40  cents  per  bushel,  equivalent  to  about 
21-22  percent  ad  valorem,  in  1926-27, 
before  enactment  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  has  a  large 
but  fluctuating  domestic  flaxseed  crop  and 
already  purchases  more  than  90  percent 
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of  its  flaxseed  imports  from  Argentina, 
the  only  opportunities  for  increase  lie  in  a 
rise  in  U nited  States  consumption  without 
a  corresponding  rise  in  the  United  States 
crop,  or  in  bettering,  through  tariflT  ad¬ 
justment,  the  competitive  position  of  Ar¬ 
gentine  flaxseed  in  the  United  States 
market,  not  only  with  respect  to  domestic 
producers,  but  with  regard  to  other  more 
or  less  competitive  oilseeds  and  oils  now 
entering  the  United  States  duty-free,  such 
as  tung  and  oiticica  oils. 

In  1939,  the  United  States  dome.stic 
flaxseed  crop  was  high,  totaling  20,330,000 
bushels,  and  in  1 940  extremeh  high 
(estimate:  30,269,000  bushels).  Both  of 
these  compare  with  the  average  United 
States  crop  of  8,763,000  bushels  in  1935- 
38.  The  estimated  1940  crop  exceeds 
United  States  total  consumption  Ixith  in 
1939  and  in  1935-38  (average).  The 
immediate  outlook  for  Argentine  flaxseed 
in  the  United  States  market,  therefore,  is 
not  promising. 

Wool. — As  a  world  exporter  of  wool. 
Argentina  ranks  second  only  to  Australia 
and  accounts  for  about  1 5  percent  of  total 
world  wool  shipments.  In  1937  and  1938 
Argentine  wool  exports  to  the  world  aver¬ 
aged  295,400,000  pounds  (actual  weight). 
In  value,  they  averaged  $49,000,000.  or 
9  percent  of  all  exports  from  the  country'. 
.\mong  Argentina’s  exports  to  the  United 
States,  wool  immediately  follows  fla.xseed 
in  importance.  Average  exports  of  wool 
to  the  United  States  in  the  two-year  period 
amounted  to  53,700,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$9,400,000,  or  15  percent  of  all  exports 
to  the  United  States.  During  the  two 
years,  the  United  States  absorbed  18  per¬ 
cent  of  total  volume  wool  exports  from 
Argentina,  the  remaining  82  percent  goine 
chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  other  European  countries. 

War  deprived  Argentine  wool  not  only 
of  the  continental  European  markets,  but 


also  of  the  British,  which  placed  almost  all 
its  purchases  with  Empire  producers 
shortly  after  war  began.  While  larger 
sales  were  made  elsewhere  by  Argentina, 
total  volume  shipments  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1940,  fell  by  21  percent. 
The  problem  of  recouping  volume  losses  by 
increasing  exports  to  the  United  States  has 
already’  found  partial  solution  through 
greater  sales  in  the  latter  market  of  carpet 
(coarse)  wools  and  the  finer  apparel  wools. 
Whereas  only  60,000,000  pounds  (17  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total)  were  destined  for  the 
United  States  in  1938-39,  the  United 
States  purchased  135,000,000  (48  percent 
of  the  total)  in  1939-40. 

limiting  factor  to  a  further  increase  in 
sales  of  wool  to  the  United  States,  an  in¬ 
crease  which  will  be  necessary  if  even  the 
low  level  of  total  1939-40  Argendne  wool 
exports  is  to  be  maintained,  is  that  almost 
all  United  States  demand  for  foreign  wool 
is  in  carpet  wool  and  finer-grade  apparel 
wools,  whereas  it  is  estimated  that  about  | 
40  percent  (119,000,000  pounds  in  1937-  | 
38)  of  Argentine  wool  shipments  con¬ 
sists  of  medium-grade  apparel  wools.  In 
the  United  States  the  medium  qualities 
are  supplied  chiefly  by  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  wool  tariflf  bears  most  heavily 
against  their  import. 

The  indications  are,  therefore,  that  any 
large  increase  in  United  States  imports  of 
Argentine  wool  above  1939-40  'evels  must 
take  place  in  the  medium  grade  apparel 
wools.  This  might  be  accomplished  by- 
tariff'  modification  to  improve  their  com¬ 
petitive  position  or,  as  is  now  being  ' 
done,  by  greater  use  of  these  grades  in 
carpets  and  in  partial  substitution  of  fine 
apparel  wools  formerly  imported  from 
other  cc’mtries. 

Bovine  Hides. — A  by-product  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  meat  industry,  bovine  hides  form 
about  80  percent  of  all  Argentine  hide  and 
skin  exports  by  value.  In  1937-38  (aver- 
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age)  the  trade  was  valued  at  532,000,000. 
Including  all  types,  Argentina’s  sales 
abroad  run  to  alx)ut  8,000,000  hides  a 
year,  as  compared  with  total  United  States 
imports  of  5,000,000  pieces.  Cattle  hides 
alone,  as  distinct  from  calf  and  kip  skins, 
account  for  about  6,000,000  pieces  of  the 
.\rgentine  exports  and  for  about  2,500,000 
pieces  of  the  United  States  imports.  Con- 
'  sidering  the  position  of  other  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  suppliers  in  the  United  States  market, 
the  conclusion  reached  is  that,  on  the  basis 
of  trade  levels  obtaining  in  1937  and  1939, 
the  United  States  could  increase  its  pur¬ 
chases  from  Argentina  by  from  700,000  to 
900,000  cattle  hides,  almost  all  in  the  salted 
cattle-hide  category,  by  shifting  from  non- 
Latin  .American  sources  of  supply,  chiefly 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
This  would  amount  to  an  increase  of  about 
50  percent  in  the  L'nited  States  1939  cattle- 
hide  imports  from  Argentina,  which  were 
valued  at  approximately  $7,000,000. 

Sheepskins. — Sheepskins  (including 
y  lamb)  rank  next  to,  but  far  below,  bovine 
hides  in  the  value  of  Argentina’s  hide  and 
skin  trade.  In  1937-1938  (average)  the 
value  of  sheepskin  exports  amounted  to 
S4, 468,000  (14,696,000  pesos),  which  was 
12  percent  of  all  livestock  hide  and  skin 
exports  but  only  a  fractional  percentage  of 
total  exports  of  all  commodities.  A  con¬ 
siderable  but  undeterminable  part  of  the 
value  of  such  exports  is  apparently  in  the 
wool  on  about  40  percent  of  the  skins  ex¬ 
ported.  \’olume  shipments  average  about 
9,000,000  pieces  yearly  and  consist  of 
r  approximately  3,800,000  wooled,  or  with 
1  wool,  skins;  3,600,000  clean  or  shorn  skins; 
;  and  1.800,000  lamb  or  baby  lamb  skins 

1  unclassified  as  to  preparation.  The  clean 

skins  have  been  exported  almost  entirely  to 
the  United  States,  the  wooled  skins  almost 
j  entirely  to  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
1  United  States  sheep  and  lamb  skin  im¬ 
ports,  which  enter  free  of  duty,  amount  to 


some  22.000,000  pieces  yearly,  15,600,000 
of  which  come  from  non-Latin  American 
countries.  Approximately  16,000,000  of 
the  total,  however,  are  pickled  or  other 
clean  skin  grades,  whereas  the  .Argentine 
surplus  resulting  from  the  loss  of  the  French 
market  consists  of  wooled  grades.  Thus, 
the  United  States  can  fully  replace  the 
French  market  in  Argentine  exports  if  it  is 
willing  to  accept  more  wooled  skins,  or  if 
Argentina  can  prepare  more  of  its  supply 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  market. 

Canned  Beef. — The  position  of  canned 
I>eef  is  similar  to  that  of  flaxseed,  in  that  the 
United  States  imports  all  but  a  negligible 
portion  of  its  requirements  from  Latin 
America.  In  1937-1938  (average),  total 
United  States  imports  were  83,300,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $8,800,000.  Of  this, 
37,600,000  pounds,  valued  at  $4,100,000 
(about  40  percent  in  both  volume  and 
value)  came  from  Argentina  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  from  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay. 
Total  Argentine  exports  of  canned  meats 
(virtually  all  beef)  averaged  165,900,000 
pounds  in  1937-1938  and  were  valued  at 
$39,400,000.  During  1940,  exports  of 
canned  meats  tended  to  increase  somewhat, 
stimulated  by  British  war  purchases. 

The  United  States  cannot  increase  its 
purchases  of  canned  beef  from  Argentina 
by  simply  shifting  sources  of  supply  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  trade  of  other  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries.  However,  canned  beef  is 
another  Argentine  product  that  pays 
heavy  duties  to  enter  the  United  States 
market  (6  cents  per  pound,  or  57.6  percent 
ad  valorem  equivalent  in  1937),  and  since 
little  competitive  canned  beef  of  this  type 
is  produced  in  the  United  States,  entry  of 
the  Latin  American  product  might  be 
facilitated  through  tariff  adjustment. 

Fresh  Meats. — \'ery  small  quantities  of 
beef,  the  principal  Argentine  fresh  meat 
export  to  the  United  States,  entered  this 
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couniry  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (6''5  metric  tons  entered  the 
United  States  from  Argentina  in  1926). 
The  duty  paid  was  3  cents  per  pound.  The 
Tariff  .\ct  of  1930  doubled  the  duty  to  6 
cents  j>cr  [xjund.  It  would  be  logical, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  little  would  enter 
the  country,  after  the  duty  had  been  dou¬ 
bled.  However,  this  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained  because  the  Tariff  .Act  of  1930,  by 
its  prohibition  of  importation  of  meats  from 
an  entire  country,  when  contagious  cattle 
diseases  e.xist  in  any  section  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  has  effectively  barred  any  such  meat 
imports  from  .Argentina. 

Argentina’s  traditional  customers  for 
its  meats  have  been  European  countries 
(99  percent  of  its  chilled  beef  went  to 
England  in  1939,  92  percent  of  its  frozen 
Ijeef  to  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  95  percent  of  its  frozen  mutton 
to  England).  It  would  be  logical  to  as¬ 
sume,  inasmuch  as  a  high  protective  tariff 
exists  on  meat  imports  into  the  United 
States,  that  the  great  bulk  of  meat  from 
.Argentina  would  still  be  marketed,  under 
normal  conditions,  in  the  countries  that 
have  been  its  best  customers  for  many  years. 

The  entry  of  small  quantities  of  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  meats  from  .Argentina 
and  other  meat-exporting  countries,  pos¬ 
sibly  quotas  allocated  by  countries,  or 
possibly  on  an  over-all  quota  basis,  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  upset  the  domestic 
production  in  the  United  States,  which 
itself  has  increased  considerably  over  the 


past  10  years.  (Estimated  production  of 
beef  in  the  United  States  in  1929  was 
2,700,000  metric  tons,  and  3,100,000  in 
1938;  total  Argentine  exports  in  1938  were 
445,000.) 

Poultry. — Frozen  or  chilled  turkeys, 
chickens,  and  ducks,  before  enactment  of 
the  United  States  Tariff  .Act  of  1930,  paid 
a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound,  upon  entry 
into  the  United  States.  .Argentina’s  prin¬ 
cipal  export  market  for  such  products  was 
the  United  States,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
such  .Argentine  exports  to  the  United 
States  consisted  of  turkeys.  The  Tariff 
.Act  of  1930  raised  the  duty  to  10  cents  per 
pound,  and  .Argentina  was  forced  to  find 
markets  elsewhere.  For  example,  in  1935 
only  1 1  percent  of  such  .Argentine  exports 
entered  the  United  States,  76  percent 
going  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  the  terms  of  two  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  Canada  (effective  January  1 
of  1936  and  1939),  and  one  with  the 
United  Kingdom  (effective  January  1,  | 
1939),  duties  on  all  imports  of  dead  birds  t 
except  turkeys  were  reduced  to  6  cents  or  5  | 
cents  per  pound.  These  reductions  ap-  | 
plied  not  only  to  imports  from  Canada  I 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  to  those  I 
from  all  other  countries,  with  the  excep-  P 
tion  of  Germany.  As  turkeys  constituted  | 
Argentina’s  largest  export  item  to  the  f 
United  States  in  this  classification,  the  ^ 
door  still  remained  effectively  closed  to  ^ 
what  had  been  its  principal  market  for  r 
poultry  exports.  ' 
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Chileaii- Peruvian  pacts 

On  February  7,  1941,  Senorcs  Manuel 
Bianchi  Gundian  and  Alfredo  Solf  y 
Muro,  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Chile  and  Peru,  respectively,  signed  in 
Lima  three  pacts  which  will  further  pro¬ 
mote  their  common  interests. 

The  first  declared  that  both  countries 
will  settle  by  pacific  means  any  differences 
arising  between  them  and  reaffirmed  the 
policy  of  basing  their  mutual  relations  on 
the  principle  of  non-recognition  of  terri- 
tor\’  acquired  by  force;  it  also  confirmed  a 
previous  agreement  whereby  each  under¬ 
takes  to  prevent  activities  in  its  territory 
that  might  disturb  order  in  the  other,  and 
provided  for  the  encouragement  of  intel¬ 
lectual  cooperation  and  the  fulfillment  of 
the  existing  bilateral  convention  on  the  ex¬ 
change  of  university  professors,  journalists, 
and  students.  The  second  coordinated 
the  points  of  view  of  the  two  nations  with 
respect  to  the  plan  of  continental  defense, 
especially  in  south  Pacific  waters,  in 
accordance  with  the  agreements  reached 
at  the  Meetings  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
.\ffairs  at  Panama  and  Habana.  The 
third  outlined  the  principles  on  which  a 
proposed  mixed  commission  will  base  its 
activities  when  it  meets  in  Lima  to  draft 
a  commercial  treaty  for  the  two  countries. 

Bolivian-Chilean  pacts 

By  an  exchange  of  notes  between  Senores 
.\lberto  Ostria  Gutierrez  and  Manuel 
Bianchi  Gundian,  the  respective  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Bolivia  and  Chile,  a 
non-aggression  pact  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  was  entered  into  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  on 
January  16,  1941. 


The  pact  condemns  wars  of  aggression, 
provides  that  the  two  governments  will 
seek  a  peaceful  solution  for  any  disagree¬ 
ment  arising  between  them,  and  reaffirms 
their  adherence  to  the  principle  of  non¬ 
recognition  of  territory  acquired  by  force 
and  to  the  provision  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  (signed  at 
Montevideo  on  Decemlier  26,  1933)  that 
denies  to  any  State  the  right  to  intervene  in 
the  domestic  or  foreign  affairs  of  another. 

The  Ministers  also  signed  a  protocol  in 
which  both  countries  agree  to  appoint,  as 
soon  as  possible,  members  of  a  mixed  com¬ 
mission  that  will  prepare  and  present  to  the 
two  Governments  a  new  economic  con¬ 
vention. 

A  third  agreement  signed  at  the  same 
time  provides  that  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  will  offer  10  scholarships  annually 
to  citizens  of  the  other,  five  in  universities, 
five  in  agricultural  schools.  If  in  any  year 
there  should  be  no  candidates  from  one  of 
the  countries  for  the  agricultural  scholar¬ 
ships,  the  government  will  send  instead  a 
group  of  professors  to  give  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  agricultural  schools  of  the 
other.  Two  primary  school  teachers  will 
also  be  sent  from  each  country  to  teach  for 
a  year  in  the  other’s  schools. 

United  States  Supplementary 
Extradition  Conventions  with 
Mexico  and  Guatemala 

Supplementary  Extradition  Conventions 
were  signed  by  the  United  States  with 
Mexico  on  August  16,  1939,  and  with 
Guatemala  on  February  19,  1940.  Ex¬ 
change  of  ratifications  of  the  former  took 
place  at  Mexico  City  on  February  17, 1941, 
and  of  the  latter  at  Guatemala  City  on 
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February  6,  1941.  Both  conventions  en¬ 
tered  into  force  10  days  after  publication 
in  the  respective  countries,  that  with 
Guatemala  going  into  effect  on  April  14 
and  that  with  Me.xico  on  March  13,  1941. 

Brazilian  Ministry  of  Aviation 

\  decree-law'  signed  by  President  Vargas 
of  Brazil  on  January  20,  1941,  creates  a 
new  cabinet  portfolio,  that  of  .\viation. 

The  Minister  of  Aviation  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  aviation  activities 
previously  under  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Civil  Aeronautics  as  well 
as  over  all  establishments,  institutions,  and 
public  offices  having  to  do  with  aviation 
in  Brazil.  Members  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Air  Corps  and  their  respective  re¬ 
serves  will  form  a  separate  body,  under 
the  new  Ministry,  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Air  Force. 

Sr.  Salgado  Filho  was  appointed,  on  the 
same  date,  the  first  Minister  of  .\viation. 

Argentine  Fuel  Commission 

The  lack  of  foreign  markets  for  the  1 939-40 
Argentine  corn  crop  caused  a  falling  off  of 
the  foreign  exchange  available  for  the 
purchase  of  imported  commodities,  among 
them  fuels,  and  made  it  necessary  for  the 
government  to  consider  seriously  other 
uses  for  corn.  Since  experiments  had 
proved  the  suitability  of  this  grain  as  a 
combustible,  it  w’as  decided  to  convert  into 
fuel  part  of  the  surplus  stocks  acquired  by 
the  government,  and  for  this  purpose, 
among  others,  the  National  Fuel  Com¬ 
mission  was  established  in  October  1940. 

The  Commission,  w'hich  will  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Regulatory- 
Grain  Board  and  the  General  Bureau  of 
Government  Petroleum  Deposits,  w-ill  dis¬ 
tribute  the  fuels  available  and  report  to 
the  government  the  amount  that  must  be 


imported  to  satisfy  national  needs.  The 
Grain  Board  will  supply  up  to  1,000  tons 
of  corn  for  experimental  purposes,  in  an 
attempt  to  find  new  industrial  and  fuel 
uses  for  this  commodity. 

Salvadorean  Coffee  Export 
Control  Bureau 

The  Salvadorean  Coffee  Export  Control 
Bureau  was  founded  by  a  law  that  went 
into  effect  on  December  23,  1940,  to  carry¬ 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- American 
Coffee  Convention  and  any  other  related 
coffee  agreements.  The  work  of  the 
Bureau  will  be  divided  between  a  Coffee 
Export  Committee  of  three  members  and 
a  Coffee  Export  Control  Office,  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Committee. 

The  Control  Office  will  keep  a  register  of 
coffee  export  contracts,  in  order  to  control 
such  exports  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Inter-.\merican  Coffee  Con¬ 
vention.  The  register  will  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  granting  export  permits. 

For  every-  quota  year  (October  1- 
September  30)  the  coffee  of  exportable 
quality  will  be  classified  as  follow-s:  free 
quota,  deferred  quota,  regulatory-  quota, 
and  tax  in  kind.  The  proportions  fixed 
for  1940-41  for  these  classifications  are  50, 
10,  38,  and  2  percent,  respectively. 

To  obtain  a  permit  to  export  coffee  under 
the  free  quota,  the  exporter  must  satisfy  the 
Control  Office  that  he  has  also  purchased 
and  left  in  the  country  the  amount  of  coffee 
corresponding  to  the  deferred  and  regu¬ 
latory-  quotas;  for  the  1940-41  quota  year 
this  would  be  20  and  76  kilograms,  respec¬ 
tively,  for  every  100  kilograms  exported. 

The  coffee  listed  under  the  deferred 
quota  must  be  stored  in  the  name,  for  the 
account,  and  at  the  risk  of  the  exporter  in  a 
warehouse  authorized  by  the  Control 
Office;  it  cannot  be  exported  without  a  per¬ 
mit  from  the  Control  Office,  or  sold  for 
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domestic  consumption  before  the  date  set 
for  free  exportation. 

The  coffee  included  in  the  regulatory 
quota  must  be  stored  under  like  conditions. 

It  may  not  be  exported  until  free  trade  in 
coffee  is  established,  but  it  may  be  sold  for 
domestic  consumption  with  a  permit  from 
the  Control  Office. 

The  Mortgasre  Bank  of  El  Salvador  will 
sell  for  the  government  the  coffee  received 
from  the  tax  in  kind. 

Brazilian  bag  factory  using 
native  fibers 

.\  factory  employing  200  workers  has  re¬ 
cently  been  established  at  \’ictoria,  in  the 
State  of  Espirito  Santo,  to  manufacture 
bags  in  which  the  native  fiber  guaxima  will 
be  used  in  combination  with  jute,  in  the 
proportion  of  80  to  20  percent.  The  new 
industrial  plant  has  an  estimated  annual 
capacity  of  1,500,000  bags.  The  fiber  is 
obtained  from  plants  growing  chiefly  in  the 
.Amazon  basin. 

Brazilian  labor  courts 

The  Novemlier  1937  Constitution  of  Brazil 
provided  for  the  creation  of  special  labor 
courts  to  decide  all  disputes  lietween 
employers  and  employees,  not  only  to 
arrive  at  a  speedier  solution  of  such  cases 
than  would  be  possible  through  the  regular 
courts,  but  also  to  bring  them  before 
especially  qualified  judges. 

Legislation  passed  in  May  1939  pre¬ 
scribed  the  organization  of  these  courts,  as 
follows:  Local  conciliation  boards  or 

judges.  Regional  Labor  Councils,  and  the 
National  Labor  Council.  On  December 
12,  1940,  President  Vargas  signed  a 
decree-law  regulating  their  organization 
and  operation;  this  will  go  into  effect  on 
May  1,  1941,  on  which  date  the  local 
boards,  the  mixed  conciliation  commis¬ 


sions,  and  the  National  Labor  Council 
previously  established  will  be  replaced  by 
netv  bodies  set  up  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations. 

Local  courts  will  take  care  of  all  labor 
disputes  arising  in  their  respective  juris¬ 
dictions,  and  appeal  may  be  made  through 
the  Regional  Councils  to  the  National 
Council,  whose  decision  is  final. 

Dominican  Board  for  Protection  of 
Mothers  and  Children 

By  a  law  promulgated  on  November  15, 
1940,  the  National  Board  for  Protection  of 
Mothers  and  Children  was  created  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  new  organiza¬ 
tion,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Charity,  ex  officio  chairman,  and  four 
presidential  appointees,  will  have  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Ciudad  Trujillo. 

The  Board  will  be  responsible  for  the 
management  and  supervision  of  Maternity 
Institutes  and  Homes;  in  the  former, 
courses  will  be  given  in  the  branches  of 
medicine  related  to  their  activities.  The 
law  specifically  states  that  the  medical  as 
well  as  the  social  aspects  of  welfare  for 
mothers  and  children  are  to  be  considered 
in  the  Board’s  program. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
law,  the  Board  will,  among  other  duties, 
recommend  to  the  President  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  maternity  hospitals  and  homes; 
suggest  measures  to  benefit  mothers  from 
the  beginning  of  pregnancy  until  after 
childbirth,  and  supervise  the  execution  of 
regulations  adopted;  establish  baby  clinics 
distributing  feedings;  see  to  the  protection 
of  forsaken,  under-age,  and  working 
mothers  and  of  illegitimate  children;  and 
prepare,  or  authorize  the  publication  of, 
information  to  be  distributed  by  maternity 
institutes  and  homes. 

The  hospitals  and  homes  will  provide 
prenatal,  obstetrical,  postnatal,  and  gyne- 
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colocical  services:  examination  for  anti 
treatment  of  venereal  disease;  check-iips 
for  well  children:  records  of  all  children 
who  have  attended  any  clinic;  advice  as 
to  diet,  mothers'  milk,  and  specially  pre¬ 
pared  formulas:  and  classes  in  child  train¬ 
ing  and  eugenics. 

Meeting  of  Council  of  the 

International  American  Institute 
for  the  Protection  of  Childhood 

The  council  of  the  International  American 
Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood 
held  a  meeting  in  Montevideo  on  Febru¬ 
ary  14,  1941,  at  which  representatives  of 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  the  United 
States,  and  Uruguay  were  present,  with 
Dr.  Gregorio  Araoz  Alfaro,  chairman  of 
the  council,  presiding. 

Several  important  topics  were  presented 
for  discussion  and  action.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  amendment  of  the  Institute's 
bylaws.  It  is  now  provided  that  the 
Institute  shall  function  as  a  “center  of 
social  action,”  as  well  as  an  organization 
for  documentation,  study,  consultation, 
and  information  on  child  welfare  matters. 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Shirley  Enochs,  special 
representative  of  the  United  States  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  at  the  council  meeting,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Children’s  Bureau  had 
sent  two  technical  experts,  a  pediatrician 
and  a  social  worker,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
act  for  a  time  in  an  advisory’  capacity  with 
the  National  Child  Welfare  Department  of 
Brazil.  Mrs.  Enochs’  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  visit  of  technical  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  if  it 
could  be  arranged,  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  Institute  was  answered  unanimously 
and  enthusiastically  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  council  followed  up  the  suggestion  by 
passing  a  resolution  asking  the  Chief  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  Miss  Katharine  Len- 
root,  to  assign  to  the  Institute,  if  possible, 


one  or  more  technicians  to  help  in  setting 
up  certain  child  welfare  field  studies  which 
the  Institute  is  planning  to  undertake  in 
various  countries  that  request  such  action. 

The  council  also  discussed  the  fixing  of  a 
definite  date  for  the  VIII  Pan  .American 
Child  Congress  in  Washington.  Novem¬ 
ber  or  December  of  1941  were  the  favored 
months,  but  the  council  agreed  that  if  the 
United  States  Government  did  not  take 
final  official  action  on  the  matter  so  that 
the  date  could  be  definitely  determined  by 
March  1941,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
postpone  the  Congress  until  a  later  time. 

.‘\t  the  conclusion  of  the  council's  ses¬ 
sions,  delegates  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  see  some  of  the  child  welfare  activities  in 
Montevideo  and  its  vicinity.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  delegates  after  their  visits  of 
inspection  was  that  the  work  was  worth 
while  and  highly  constructive,  and  that  the 
Institute  was  to  be  congratulated  for  its 
influence  on  local  institutions. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Institute  for 
1940,  read  and  approved  at  the  meeting, 
special  mention  was  made  of  the  Institute's 
library  at  the  headquarters  in  Montevideo. 
.\t  the  end  of  1940  the  library  had  on  its 
shelves  approximately  11,600  items,  in¬ 
cluding  Ixtoks,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals, 
all  dealing  with  child  welfare  and  closely 
related  subject  material. 

Costa  Rican  Housing  Board 

By  a  law  that  went  into  effect  on  January 
11,  1941,  the  Costa  Rican  C'ongress  gave 
legal  status  to  the  National  Housing  Board, 
created  by  an  Executive  Decree  of  March 
1,  1939.  The  law  also  appropriated 
1.000,000  colones  for  the  construction 
of  houses  for  persons  of  limited  incomes. 

The  l)oard  is  empowered  to  oversee 
the  construction  of  healthful  and  low  cost 
houses  to  be  leased  or  sold  to  persons  of 
small  means;  supervise  the  expenditure  of 
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funds  set  aside  for  homcbuildintt;  en¬ 
courage  the  study,  construction,  and 
health-promoting  features  of  low  cost 
houses;  acquire  the  necessary  land  for 
this  end,  preference  to  be  given  to  prop¬ 
erty  ceded  by  national  and  municipal 
governments:  aid  and  encourage  com¬ 
panies  and  individuals  engaged  in  the 
homebuilding  business;  establish  cooper¬ 
ative  societies  and  savings  banks;  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Securities  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Bank  of  Costa 
Rica,  issue  bonds  or  mortgages  guaranteed 
bv  the  buildings  erected. 

The  houses  built  by  the  Board  will  be 
sold  at  cost,  plus  five  percent,  to  heads  of 
families  who  do  not  own  property  or  hav'e 
an  annual  income  of  more  than  5,000 
colones.  Payment  will  be  made  in  month¬ 
ly  instalments  that  will  include  four  percent 
interest,  amortization,  and  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  premium  for  the  owner. 

To  benefit  from  the  lowcost  housing  pro¬ 
gram,  heads  of  families  must  also  show  that 
they  are  of  good  character;  can  support 
their  families  and  meet  the  monthly  pay¬ 
ments;  are  registered,  if  men,  and  voted  in 
the  last  election;  and  are  under  fifty,  in 
good  health,  and  employed. 

The  purchaser  may  not  rent,  mortgage, 
or  transfer  the  property,  or  alter  the  build¬ 
ing  without  written  permission  of  the 
Board,  until  he  has  receiv^ed  ownership 
papers.  These  will  be  issued  after  he  has 
paid  at  least  25  percent  of  the  total  value, 
the  rest  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  first  mort¬ 
gage.  After  the  purchaser  has  paid  half 
the  total  price,  he  may  sell  the  property, 
with  the  written  authorization  of  the 
Board,  but  only  to  one  who  is  eligible  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  law.  The  Board 
alone  has  the  power  to  put  a  lien  on  the 
property,  and  then  only  when  payments 
are  in  arrears.  Houses  repossessed  by  the 
Board  may  be  transferred  to  a  new  owner 
only  under  the  original  terms. 


Single  houses  not  exceeding  10.000 
colones  in  cost  shall  be  exempt  from  real 
estate  and  municipal  taxes  for  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  purchase.  Building  or 
credit  companies  established  solely  to 
construct  low  cost  single  or  apartment 
houses  or  to  lend  money  for  this  purpose 
will  also  be  exempt  from  national  revenue 
taxes,  provided  that  their  plans  have  been 
approved  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  will  be  financed  by  the  initial 
grant  of  1,000,000  colones  mentioned 
above;  an  annual  appropriation  of  200,000 
colones;  any  gifts  or  bequests  that  may  be 
made  it;  the  income  accruing  from  the 
lease  and  sale  of  houses;  and  the  lands 
and  other  real  estate  transferred  by  the 
national  or  municipal  governments  for  the 
construction  of  low  cost  housing. 

Pan  American  Food  Fiesta  in 
New  York 

Knowledge  of  Latin  American  foods  is 
limited  in  the  United  States  largely  to  the 
fact  that  Brazil  produces  coffee  and  that  ta¬ 
males  are  eaten  in  Mexico.  Many  other 
delicious  foods  and  drinks  are  now  avail¬ 
able  in  this  country,  and  to  inform  the 
public  about  them,  how  to  prepare  them, 
and  where  to  buy  them,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  held  in  March  a  Pan  American 
Food  Fiesta  under  the  auspices  of  its  Home 
Institute.  For  three  days  an  exhibit  called 
“Foods  America  Gave  the  World”  was  on 
display,  and  programs  planned  to  interpret 
life  in  the  Americas  south  of  the  United 
States  were  given.  Prominent  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  an  “odd  numbers”  parade,  in 
which  the  more  exotic  foodstuffs  were  fea¬ 
tured.  And  to  make  the  fiesta  eminently 
practical,  the  Institute  prepared  an  eight- 
page  list  of  New  York  firms  where  the  vari¬ 
ous  articles  exhibited  can  be  bought. 

First  on  the  list  come  beverages,  where 
coffee  holds  a  prominent  place — not  Bra- 
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zilian  coffee  alone,  but  coffee  from  the 
other  American  producing  countries. 
Mat6,  often  called  Parae:uayan  tea,  is  be¬ 
coming  better  known  in  the  United  States, 
and  several  brands  are  now  available,  as 
well  as  the  gourds  that  are  the  classical 
container  and  silver  bombillas  through 
which  to  sip  the  brew.  The  juice  of  the 
healthful  papaya  has  been  prepared  for 
market  in  various  forms — tea,  syrup,  and 
soft  drinks. 

For  cheese  gourmets,  .Argentina  and 
Uruguay  are  now  sending  regularly  many 
cheeses  of  European  types,  especially 
Dutch,  French,  Italian,  and  Swiss. 

.America's  sweet  tooth  is  well  provided 
for.  Among  the  items  are  many  old 
friends^ — orange  marmalade,  wild  straw- 
l)erry  Jam  and  preserve,  guava  jelly  and 
paste — but  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  these 
new  ones:  mango  paste,  pumpkin,  potato, 
or  mango  jam,  banana  preserve,  and 
papaya  marmalade.  There  is  also  a  wide 
variety  of  honeys,  made  by  bees  that  have 
dipped  into  all  sorts  of  flowers  unknown 
in  this  country. 

Packaged  products  are  wide  in  variety 
and  mouth-watering  in  interest.  They 
include  papaya,  guava,  or  mango  in  honey; 
hearts  of  palm;  rum-flavored  guava,  pine¬ 
apple,  or  grapefruit;  fruits  well-  and  little- 
known — guava  peels,  papaya,  chirimoyas, 
sour  sops,  hicacos,  orange  peels,  tamarind 
sugar,  dried  bananitas,  papaya  pieces, 
papaya  pulp,  mangoes;  coconut  syrup; 
huallacas  (the  national  dish  of  A’enezuela, 


similar  to  the  Mexican  tamales);  chili 
powder,  Bahamian  mustard,  Latin  .Amer¬ 
ican  herbs  and  mango  chutney;  /rijoles, 
tortillas,  enchiladas,  tacos,  tamales,  banana 
and  taro  chips;  roast  beef,  corned  beef, 
boiled  beef,  corned  beef  hash;  and  lob¬ 
ster  and  crab. 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  limited 
to  those  that  will  bear  long-distance  ship¬ 
ment.  Grapes,  nectarines,  plums,  peaches, 
watermelons,  and  pears  have  l>een  coming 
for  several  years  from  .Argentina  or  Chile. 
More  recent  fruit  arrivals,  found  only 
occasionally,  include  plantains,  melons, 
papayas,  and  chirimoyas.  The  vegetables 
include  chayote,  a  kind  of  squash  now 
grown  commercially  in  Florida,  yams,  and 
cassava  root. 

The  Institute  also  displayed  samples  of 
commodities  not  yet  in  the  United  States 
market,  such  as  meat  pastes,  hams  (Danish 
style),  guarana  (a  soft  drink),  piquant 
sauces,  sweet  crackers,  and  pigeons  and 
chickens  in  sauce. 

Finally,  a  long  list  of  wines  and  liquors 
from  .Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  and  the 
Caribbean  countries,  and  a  Mexican  beer 
closed  the  roster  of  foods  from  the  other 
.Americas. 

While  many  of  the  items  are  available 
only  in  New  A'ork,  others  are  imported 
by  firms  having  nation-wide  outlets.  A 
study  of  the  list,  which  may  be  obtained 
for  five  cents  from  the  New  A'ork  Herald 
Home  Institute,  will  give  the  housew’ifc 
many  new  ideas  for  imparting  a  “Pan 
.American”  flavor  to  her  menu. 
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